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Coming Events 


Embarrassments are often caused by conflicting 
dates of the many religious organizations. The con- 
venience of many could often be served if dates of 
important gatherings were known long enough in 
advance so that other meetings could be planned 
accordingly. The BuLLetin will print a calendar of 
the more important scheduled meetings, especially of 
interdenominational organizations, so far as the in- 
formation is furnished to the Editor. 
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FEDERAL CoUNCIL OF CHURCHES, ADMINISTRATIVE 
CoMMITTEE 
New York, (Na Yi s.stemetmerercie ttestomye fen, 0 May 22 


GENERAL ASSEMBLY, UNITED PRESBYTERIAN 
CHURCH 
Youngstown, Ohio gigmemascssssne ose May 27— 


GENERAL ASSEMBLY, PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH IN 
U2 S:28; 


Pittsburgh, Pa. .. RE ieee May 28— 
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A Prayer for a Time 
‘of Unemployment 


LORD, our Heavenly Father, by 
ft! whose counsel we are bidden to bear 
‘one another’s burdens and so fulfill the law 
of Christ, help us to order aright the life 
of our Nation, that justice and brotherhood 
“may be the law of the social system and 
| covetousness and inordinate love of riches 
“may cease in commerce and industry. 
Guide by Thy Holy Spirit all who are 
“engaged i in providing for the needs of the 
“poor. Sustain in faith and courage the un- 
“employed and overburdened. Inspire with 
“unselfish zeal all who labor for justice and 
tight, and give them a wise and under- 
standing heart, with sympathy for em- 
ployers and employed, for head workers and 
hand workers. 

This we ask in the Name of Him who, 
though He was rich, for our sake became 
poor: Thy dear Son, our Lord and Savior, 
Jesus Christ. Amen. 
| Rt. Rev. CHarwes FIsKE. 


eo. ewe 


- Making W orship 
a Reality 


OTHING is more hopeful for 
the future of religion than the 
prospects for a recovery of wor- 

hip. To the fact of such a revived interest 

ven the architecture of the churches now 
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being built bears testimony. The Protes- 


tant return to the Gothic, after an era of 


auditoriums patterned after any public hall, 
and the placing of the speaker’s platform 
at one side in order to leave a chancel with 
the Table of Remembrance and the Cross 
in the center, both show that the concern 
for the spirit of worship is coming into a 
new prominence. 

Of the recent literature on the subject 
nothing seems to us more stimulating, wise 
and helpful than Dwight Bradley’s little 
book, ‘Creative Worship.”* Leadership 
in worship he describes as the greatest of 
all opportunities before the modern min- 
ister, and he allows no contrast to be made 
between worship on the one hand and pro- 
phetic preaching of social righteousness on 
the other. On the contrary, he regards it 
as the basic function of worship to lead men 
into such an awareness of the reality of the 
Christ-like God that their purposes will be 
made high and unselfish and their lives 
rendered fruitful in vital ministries of help- 
ful service. Thus conceived, worship is | 
never a substitute for either ethical passion 
or intellectual clarity. It rather forms the 
essential foundation for any convincing 
prophetic message, for the most persuasive 
pastoral contacts, for the most honest quest 
of truth and for the most constructive prac- 
tical activities. 


* Published by the Commission on Evangelism and the 
Devotional Life of the National Council of Congregational 
Churches (fifty cents). 
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When worship means this, it then  be- 
comes as clear as noonday that the minister 
who fails in his ministry of worship can 
hardly hope to be saved from becoming 
superficial in his personal relationships with 
his people, dull in his prophetic insight, 
absorbed in the mere routine of parish ad- 
ministration. 

We hope that tens of thousands of min- 
isters will read Dwight Bradley’s book. 
They will find in it a wealth of helpful 
counsel on how to conduct worship in a way 
to make it a living reality to the worship- 
pers, and, ‘more important, will gain an 
enhanced conviction that ‘fa sense of won- 
der and awe in the Presence of God as 
revealed in Jesus Christ is the very ground- 
work of the Christian life, whether in its 
private relations or in its organized social 
phases of the Church and the community.” 


W orld Peace Enters 


the Sunday School Curriculum 
HE CHURCHMAN is often 


criticized for being content simply 

to dream about peace. He is, so 
says the realistic scoffer, an impractical as- 
pirer after the visionary. Perhaps the 
criticism has not been without a measure 
of justification. But now the Church has 
been rudely shaken out of any fanciful com- 
placency. Wishing for peace and dreaming 
about it did not prevent the calling of a 
world to arms. Since the war, the churches, 
with prophetic earnestness, have been urg- 
ing governments to rid the world of war 
and to build up the constructive agencies of 
international cooperation and have them- 
selves steadily supported every constructive 
measure designed to secure these ends. No 
longer satisfied with dreams, the churches 
are embarking on the high and holy busi- 
ness of helping to organize the world for 
peace. 


By not a few people the Church’s interest _ 


in world peace is thought to be limited to 
adopting resolutions denouncing war and 
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endorsing peace pacts, courts and disarma- 
ment treaties. Nothing could be farther 
from the truth. Far-sighted leaders in the 
churches fully realize that, although gov- 
ernments can build the political structure 
of peace, this structure must be undergirded 
with a spiritual purpose and a dynamic will- 
to-peace. The will-to-peace is not the 
product of law-making. It is the product 
of religious education. It involves the de- 
velopment in children and youth of deep 
convictions concerning the Fatherhood of 
God, the spirit and teaching of Jesus Christ, 
the unity of the human family and the prin- 
ciples of justice. It involves also the cul- 
tivation of attitudes of respect and appre- 
ciation for other peoples. 

For many years the Federal Council’s 
Commission on International Justice and 
Goodwill has been bending its energies to 
the development of definite educational 
policies in the churches in behalf of inter- 
national understanding and world peace. 
The fruition of such efforts is now begin- 
ning to be seen. One of the most important 
evidences of the new interest is the incor- 
poration of the peace ideal into the regular 
program of Christian education in the Sun- 
day school and allied agencies. In connec- 
tion with the recent annual meeting of the 
International Council of Religious Educa- 
tion there was an all-day conference, at- 
tended in the main by religious educators. 
and specialists in the field of curriculum-. 
making, who concerned themselves with 
concrete questions as to how education for 
peace can most effectively be cafried out in 
each of the three great age-groups, children, 
young people and adults. 

The convening of this conference on 
world peace by the International Council. 
of Religious Education, with the coopera- 
tion of the Federal Council of Churches 
and the National Study Conference on the 
Churches and World Peace, is a real step 
forward. It will be a great day for the 
Kingdom of God on earth when church 
school teachers the world over train their 


+ 
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| pupils in an appreciation of other peoples, 
| in an understanding of the causes of war 
, and the human values destroyed by war, in 
ideals of justice and cooperation and in a 
| sympathetic support of the moral commit- 
ments of the nations under the Peace Pact. 


An Unintended Compliment 
if \ MONG THE REASONS which lead 


Christians of many different points 
4 of view to support the Federal 
mcouncil of the Churches of Christ in 
_ America, the most interesting came to our 
> attention a few days ago. A distinguished 
Ny California lawyer, in forwarding a contri- 
bution to the Council, wrote that he did 
so because of nerrowe ted attacks which 
were being made upon it in that state. 
_ Having seen some of the misleading litera- 
_ ture of a reactionary organization purport- 
| ing to show that officials of the Federal 
| Council and some of the most honored 
_ citizens of our country were linked up with 
™. Radical, Pacifist, Defeatist, Socialist and 
_ Internationalist Societies,” he decided that 
| achurch movement which could call forth 
' such utterly groundless alarm must be well 
I worth support! 


The Editor of the BULLETIN finds him- 
self more complimented by being described 
_ as one of these dangerous citizens than he 
‘has ever been before in his life! For he 
is here classified with such other suspicious 
characters as Honorable J. Henry Scatter- 
’ good, the banker whom Mr. Hoover ap- 
pointed to be Assistant Commissioner of 
_ Indian Affairs; President Mary E. Woolley, 
of Mt. Holyoke College; Jane Addams, 
_ whom President Coolidge described as one 
of the foremost citizens of the United 
States; Bishops Edward L. Parsons and 
» Benjamin Brewster; William Allen White, 
Editor of the Evporia Gazette; President 
-G. Bromley Oxnam, of DePauw Univer- 
‘sity, and many others of similar influence 
and standing. 
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The Editor’s enhanced self-esteem 
crumbles, however, when he discovers the 
amazing ignorance which lies behind the 
compilation of the list. The choicest illus- 
tration of this is in the description of Harold 
A. Hatch as “Rev.” It will be news to Mr. 
Hatch, a man whose whole life has been 
spent as a manufacturer and financier, with 
relationships as a member of the boards of 
directors of great banks and industrial con- 
cerns, that he has thereby earned the title of 
pole? | 


Farewell to 
a Great Cooperator 


N THE sudden death of Rev. Charles 
| N. Lathrop, D.D., in San Francisco, 

- on January 29, the Federal Council of 
Churches lost one of its most valued friends. 
As Executive Secretary of the Department 
of Christian Social Service in the Protestant 
Episcopal Church, Dr. Lathrop had made 
a special point of establishing the most cor- 
dial and effective cooperation with all the 
departments of the Federal Council dealing 
with social, racial and international prob- 
lems. 


No one could know Dr. Lathrop without 
being vividly aware of his devotion to the 
interests of the under-privileged and _ his 
passion for social justice. He felt intensely 
that no one could be called Christian who 
was complacent about the suffering of the 
many or the selfish luxury of the few. 
He had an especially keen interest in prob- 
lems of the delinquent and the prisoner and 
had even had himself locked up in jail in 
order to get the prisoner’s point of view. 
Not content merely with making general 
pronouncements on the social significance of 
Christianity, Dr. Lathrop had given him- 
self intently to the development of an en- 
lightened interest in social problems among 
the parish clergy. Under his leadership, 
the Episcopal Church had developed an 


annual conference on social work, which 


was the forerunner of the interdenomina- 
tional Church Conference of Social Work, 
launched by the Federal Council a year ago. 

A pronounced Anglo-Catholic, as indi- 
cated by his article in the BULLETIN last 
October, Dr. Lathrop was at the same time 
one of the most earnest supporters of the co- 
operative movement. His enthusiasm for 
the work of the Federal Council is a glorious 
illustration of the fact that men of diver- 
gent theological views but of a common 
devotion to Christ can join unreservedly in 
a united service. 


When the Economist 
Surveys the Churches 


N SPEAKING RECENTLY at Rol- 
lins College on the trend toward com- 
binations in American economic life, 

Professor Ray B. Westerfield, the distin- 
guished economist of Yale University, made 
some observations that have an important 
bearing upon religious organization as well 
as upon business. Describing the rise of 
the chain store as an inevitable development 
necessary to secure a kind of distribution 
that will parallel large scale production, he 
held that the opposition to chain stores and 
other forms of centralization in the market- 
ing of goods comes largely from an indi- 
vidualistic philosophy which is a survival of 
frontier days. The frontiersmen lived scat- 
tered and separate, far from towns. Poor 
roads and the absence of transportation 
facilities added to the isolation. ‘This lack 
of intercourse gave to the settler a slant of 
individualism and independence that was 
fraught with far-reaching consequences. 
Since his farm was of necessity almost self- 
sufficing, he naturally was non-cooperative. 
His views on politics, economics, social 
ethics and religion were affected accordingly. 

This frontier spirit, expressing pioneer 
individualism heightened beyond the limits 
of both social and economic good sense, in- 
sists on living locally even after the locality 
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has ceased to be a self-contained unit of life. 
This spirit has opposed not only large-scale 
development in industry but also state and 
federal centralization in government. Now 
it is resisting international cooperation. In 
religion it shows itself in narrow denomi- 
nationalism. | 


The influence of the frontier on the 
churches, Professor Westerfield believes, 
undoubtedly accounts for the repeated split- 
ting of the church in rural communities into 
small congregations. The economic and 
social cost of maintaining so many churches 
has been a great burden on the development 
of the community. Meager salaries, poorly 
trained pastors, inadequate facilities, poor 
architecture and unhealthy rivalries have 
all been the result. 


The centralizing influences that are 
working such profound changes in our eco- 
nomic and social life, the observant profes- 
sor reminds us, are destroying the economic 
and social basis upon which the country vil- 
lage and the country church rested. If the 
Church follows the dictates of good sense, 
it will not fight the unifying tendency of 
the age. It will rather work for a more 
efficient reorganization of its resources, com- 
bining those denominations which are so 
much alike as to have nothing vital to keep 
them apart, bringing all denominational 
groups into systematic cooperation, combin- 
ing local congregations, building large and 
well-equipped churches in the important 
centers. The automobile and good roads 
make it as easy to attend church in the 
county-seat today as it was formerly in the 
nearby village. The better preachers who 
can be secured by combinations, the better 
Sunday school teachers who can be had, the 
more attractive buildings and facilities 
which will thus be possible, should give the 
Church a stronger appeal and make its work 
more effective. 


At least so says the economist! And we 
think the churchman would do well to 
listen. 


ia 
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HERE MAY BE value in the re- 
action of one who has just retired 
| after twenty-seven years of continu- 
| ous service as a federation secretary and who 
| is one of the few who can remember par- 
| ticipation, not only in the Carnegie Hall 
| meeting, which in 1905 organized the Fed- 
| eral Council, but also in the Conference 
which in 1900 formed the preparatory 
' “National Federation of Churches.” 
All the difficulties and weaknesses 
| (pointed out in Dr. Douglass’ “Protestant 
| Cooperation in American Cities”) existed 
and were greater in 1900, while then there 
was no constituency. When I was con- 
‘sidering the secretaryship, denominational 
brethren urged me to decline, saying: “‘Peo- 
‘ple will never pay you for telling the 
_ beauties of Christian unity.”” Now, I have 
to listen, smiling and assenting, to glowing 
eulogies of the movement. As to financial 
support, I recall one letter protesting against 
the extravagance of paying a $500 salary 
_ for one-third of a man’s time to develop 
“comity in Massachusetts! Now, interde- 
" nominational cooperation has so far estab- 
lished itself that it is felt to justify books 
like Dr. Douglass’ elaborate volume of 
500 pages. What has changed the climate? 
The very attempt, against apparently in- 
superable odds, to express and cultivate the 
essential unity of the churches by an organi- 
zation which might enable them to take up 
their common tasks, step by step, as they 
_ were recognized! 
The essential criticisms of the existing 
type of cooperation seem to be three—de- 
nominational control, meager income and 
the lack of a philosophy. To these I reply. 
Denominational control of federations, 
instead of being a weakness and objection, 
is essential to their existence and success. 
‘The Church of the present is organized in 
denominations. Even those which theoret- 
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‘Protestant Cooperation”? After Thirty Years: 
Reflections on Dr. Douglass’ Survey 


ically hold the independence of the local 
church have developed an effective ma- 
chinery to carry on common tasks, with 
large financial resources from systematically 
cultivated gifts and from endowments. Any 
attempt to establish Christian unity and 
action which should ignore these powerful 
organizations would, to say the least, scrap 
nine-tenths of its possible equipment. It 
would also awaken a suspicion and jealousy 
on the part of the denominations, by which 
all its plans would be hampered, if not 
thwarted. It could succeed only by over- 
shadowing and superseding them—a pain- 
ful and wasteful process. 

Undoubtedly this type of organization 
limits freedom of action. “Each denomi- 
national body, in becoming a member, 
pledges only the maximum cooperation 
which its polity and policy permit.” The 
“maximum” which the constituent bodies 
can give at the start may permit only a 
minimum of cooperation; but this grows 
with the increasing consciousness of the 
common tasks and the underlying unity 
which mutual acquaintance and cooperation 
alone can cultivate. 

The function of a federation, therefore, 
is not so much to do things for the churches 
as to educate them to do— by doing — 
together. Comity, which Dr. Douglass 
rightly recognizes as the most distinctive 
and successful of federation activities, is the 
best illustration. Every intelligent Chris- 
tian admits the folly, waste and disgrace of 
“overlapping,” though in each actual case 
the interests of his denomination may seem 
to require it. The federation has seized 
upon, preserved and made public expressions 
of the common conscience. Our motto has 
been: “Keep the facts before the people till 
the people change the facts.” Gradually 
the whole constituency of the cooperating 
communions is being leavened. Officials are 


aware of the growing sentiment back of 
them, and make bolder utterances and 
adjustments. 

Could any other than federation’s Fabian 
policy have produced this result? To defy 
or disregard denominations seems a short 
cut; but it can lead only to disaster. ‘The 
Gospel of the Kingdom is again proving its 
transforming power. ‘The sects are being 
saved—converted into modest members of 
the Church Universal! 

The second alleged weakness of federa- 
tions is their meager financial support. But 
if they are consulting and cooperating coun- 
cils, rather than societies or institutions, 
their peculiarity and glory is that they can 
accomplish their ends with a minimum of 
machinery at a minimum of cost. They 
combine the resources and activities of de- 
nominations or local parishes. 

Yet, though limited finances are no proof 
of failure, they do indicate that the public 
has not yet awakened to the significance and 
practical value of this new method. A 
banker once wrote to a state council: “You 
can make money go farther than any other 
agency!”? Why? Because a federation rep- 
resents, reaches and mobilizes, in a state, 
thousands of churches, each with a pulpit to 
repeat a message and many members to 
carry it to other ears or into action. The 
latent power of such an organization is be- 
ginning to be realized. Obviously, the 
larger the support given, the more it can 
accomplish. Funds spent in common will 
supplement expenditures by the denomina- 
tions and increase the return on every dollar 
which they spend. Some leaders doubt the 
wisdom of endowments; but this is the 
American way of expressing firm belief in 
movements and institutions. Gifts to edu- 
cation have been lavish and need not be 
indefinitely multiplied in the future. The 
movement toward a practical Christian 
unity still awaits its Carnegie! I began to 
serve a state federation when it could not 
raise $500 a year; in my valedictory, I 
dared to suggest that it should have an en- 
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quer a unified world!” 
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dowment of $1,000,000. Why not? Sin= 
gle denominational state conventions hold 
twice that amount. Such a fund to pro-= 
mote the common tasks of the churches, 
controlled by their joint council, could 


hardly be misused; and would marvellously 


Finally, Dr, Douglass thinks that “feder- 
ation may have come to the close of its 
course, as a narrow, cooperative agency! 
limited to the fields of ‘Life and Work” 
and ignoring those of ‘Faith and Order. ” 
Those two terms refer to the Conferences at 
Stockholm and at Lausanne. The same 
communions met at both. Did they get any 
farther at the latter than at the former? At 
Lausanne, they agreed, as they did at 
Stockholm, on the mission of the Church. 
On definitions of the Church, the sacra- 
ments, the ministry and creeds, they could 
not agree. Organic reunion, involving 
agreement on these points, is increasingly 
discussed, but obviously distant. What 
shall we do in the meantime? The prob- 
lems will not wait. The motive at Stock- 
holm was: ‘fA divided Church cannot con- 
The churches, 
Protestant and Orthodox, could and did say: 
“In the presence of the Cross, we have 
accepted the urgent duty of applying the 
Gospel in all realms of human life, social. 
industrial, political and international.’ 
Such cooperation, as we have seen, creates 
a consciousness of unity, and constantly in- 
creases. Is there any other road to complete 
unity? Is any other road desirables 
When, in the Middle Ages, there was one 
ecclesiastical organization, with all its 
advantages, it brought such tyranny, cor- 
ruption and spiritual inefficiency as to neces- 
sitate a Reformation and counter-Reforma:- 
tion. May it not be that Providence, by 
compelling us to seek reunion by the way 
of cooperation in practical tasks, is leading 

us to a unity consistent with. efficiency 
purity and liberty? 
Epwarp TALLMADGE Root. 

(By courtesy of The Congregationalist 
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‘Living in the Power o f the Holy ye 
A Lenten M editation 


i | By Toyoutxo Kacawa 


“ OW many hours a day do you work?” I 
¢ H was asked by an American visitor. 
“T do not know,” I replied. 
‘not seem to be work at all. It is a joy. Creative 
work is not labor. It is an art. So the Marxian 
theory of labor is wrong. Compulsory, repetitive 
ork is a burden, but labor with aim and purpose is 
a joy. When Thomas Edison discovered the electric 
| light, he worked for two weeks, day and night, joy- 
tully.” 
- “But how is one always to keep that attitude toward 
work?” persisted my questioner. And my reply was: 
“Tt needs the greatest training. It is real. The New 
Testament teaching of the Holy Spirit is just that. 
it represents evoluion from lower-grade instinctive 
“life up to the higher levels. Some do not accomplish 
‘it. They are as the color-blind who do not see color.” 
| “Not many feel that way about their work all the 
“time,” she confessed. And I responded: “When you 
play music do you feel tired? Or when you write 
creatively? There is a great mistake in the system of 
Immanuel Kant. He divided the day into eight hours 
of sleep, eight of work and eight of play. You do 
| ‘need the eight hours of sleep. But you need not 
| regard your work as dull and wearisome and demand 
‘eight hours of waking surcease from it. You may 
| continue for sixteen hours of working-play. You 
have joy when you write what you want to write. 
That is God-consciousness. And it is not necessary 
| even to have congenial work. I do not like to go to 

the Tokyo City Social Bureau. It is such a peculiar 
“job. But when I feel that it is God’s message, I can 
_ continue to work there.” 
_ My American friend continued: “In the same way, 
" then, if a factory girl could see her job in life as—” 
' “Completion of the nation.” I finished the sentence 
| for her. “But if she sees it only as a factory job, 
_ she comes back to the Marxian theory of deadening 
_ materialism.” 

» There are two aspects of religious experience: (1) 
facing from man to God; and (2) from God to man. 
Jesus speaks of asking and receiving. “If you ask,” 
He says, “you will receive.” In Japanese Buddhism, 
in the teachings of Confucius, and in the Gnostic 
faith of the Western world “asking” alone was em- 
phasized, for these faiths did not originally make 
God their foundation. Seeking was their whole 
activity. Buddhism thinks all is illusion, and doubts 
he existence of God. In the six years of struggle 
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of Gautama until his enlightenment under the Bo 
tree, we see the finest sort of illustration of man’s 
seeking. Confucianism also has human effort alone 
as its basis. Other saints and sages have dealt exclu- 
sively with this one aspect of religion. But religion 
which consists of seeking alone cannot be depended 
upon to save man. 

At the present time there is little of that experience 
which is the other half of religion—of receiving from 
God. Church prayer meetings are not prosperous. 
People do not take prayer seriously. And they are 
very indifferent about the Holy Spirit. In an age of 
natural science they think that prayer does not make 
any difference, and that to talk of the Holy Spirit is 
foolish. I do not agree with them. I maintain re- 
ligion to be both man’s seeking and his receiving from 
God. If that receiving is not deep and genuine re- 
ligion has no meaning. That is the Holy Spirit. That 
is the Indwelling of God. God living within the 
personality—the Inward Dwelling of God. If God 
does not dwell within, human life becomes very flat 
and tasteless, and our religious experience is too 
theoretical. God gets to be nothing but a theory, and 
God and man are separated. But when we are made 
captive by God’s love, and God dwells within us, 
there begins a wonderful transformation. Under the 
very ordinary human surface of you and me there is . 
the Indwelling God. 

If God dwells even in me, a sinner, and God’s 
Power enters me, I myself change into a wonderful 
existence. I have the experience of the Holy Spirit. 
In this human flesh dwells Jesus Christ, the Image of 
God. He dwells above me, in me, through me. That 
is what the theologians of the Early Church called 
the Trinity. We do not need to use that difficult 
vocabulary, but just to experience it, and have the 
religious consciousness of the Father, Son and Holy 
Spirit. I am not the one who is working. God works 
through me. This is the experience of the Holy 
Spirit, and it comes through prayer, if we seek it. 

Japanese churches today have lost the zeal of the 
early days after the entrance of Protestant Chris- 
tianity and lack prayer meetings. Christians are self- 
satisfied. They are too content with the status quo. 
They are not seeking something better with deep 
desire. God is seeking the world, but we Christians 
are praying in very small terms. We pray, “God, 
give me my dinner”! “Let me travel in safety,” “be 
prosperous,” “have good children,” “let my church 
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prosper”! But God sees the world at war, millions of 
unemployed, delinquents on the increase, men and 
women going to prison! 

How many of us are praying for China—China, 
that has been in the agonies of revolution for eighteen 
years? Or for Russia? “Too big,’ you say? “But 
did You not make the world?’ Challenge God in 
that way, and plead for China and for Russia. Open 
the book of Isaiah and read the prophet’s prayers 
there. Why do you not lay hold on the Spirit of God 
and pray from His point of view? 
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Why be content merely to pray in-a small way for’ 
the Church to become self-supporting, when there are 
twelve thousand villages in Japan unevangelized ; and, 
only two hundred and fifty thousand Christians) 
among seventy millions of population? Have you 
been praying for the present Communist Movement 
in Japan? Jesus died on the Cross for us. The con- 
sciousness of redemption gives us responsibility for 
the worst and lowest human being. Ask, seek, and 
knock, and your Father in Heaven will give you the 
Holy Spirit. | 


If the Peace Movement Is to Succeed 


By Epwarp W. Evans* 


HEN we speak of our task as that of abolish- 
ing war, I wonder if any of us realizes—if 
any of us can fully realize—the magnitude of 


that undertaking. 


War is not something which a little group of states- 
men can lop off with a few strokes of the pen in a 
Kellogg Pact. The task of abolishing war is not to 
be achieved by efforts directed primarily to abolishing 
war. Fundamentally the task is not to abolish, but 
to create; and that which must be created is nothing 
less than a different world community, a changed in- 
ternational order. Such an undertaking cannot be 
left merely to the statesmen. They could not, if they 
would, create a new world community, unless the 
people themselves want it and are prepared for it. 
And if that be true, it follows that in the long run the 
objective of the peace movement must be not govern- 
ments but peoples, not a limited body of officials, but 
the general public. The problem of abolishing war 
is at bottom a problem of educating the great body 
of citizens of this and other nations. It is a task of 
nation-wide and world-wide education. The pupils of 
the peace movement will have to be numbered, not by 
the hundreds or the thousands, but by the millions. 
An international outlook must become as prevalent 
among the general population as is reading and writ- 
ing. 

There are four phases of this problem which might 
be called the Four Pillars of the House of Peace. 


In the first place there is the problem of finding 
some way to provide security and justice without the 
necessity of war. It is the problem the solution of 
which is to be found in the organization of an inter- 
national community for the prevention of war and 
for the pacific settlement of disputes. This is so 
commonplace as to be trite. Yet I do not believe that 


*Mr. Evans is a lawyer of Philadelphia. 


most people understand wholly why it is necessary 
to achieve such an organized world community, nor 
how essential it is to achieve it. What needs to be 
made clear is that wars occur, not so much because 
individuals or governments are wicked, as because our 
international system of unlimited national sovereignty 
and anarchy is wrong. To grasp this clearly requires 
a knowledge of the broad features of the international 
system under which the nations have been living. 
People should be helped to understand that modern 
war tends to result from the following basic condi- 
tions of our world order: 


First, you have the fact that the peoples of the 
various continents are grouped in separate political 
nations. These separate nations are not self-sufficient ; 
they are dependent on the resources, the goods and 
the markets of other nations. They consequently have 
vital interests in many other parts of the world than 
within their own borders, and they build up foreign 
policies in support of those interests. These foreign 
interests and foreign policies of one nation frequently 
come into conflict with the foreign interests and 
foreign policies of other nations. Sometimes these 
conflicts are serious, and when they are you have 
the making of an international quarrel and the pos- 
sibility of war. 

Second, you have the fact that these separate na- 
tions, with frequently conflicting interests, have been 
living on a theory and a practice of individual national 
sovereignty, the theory and practice of each nation 
being free to act as it thinks its interests demand. 

Third, as a result of these conditions you have 
nations relying on war and armaments for the pro- 
tection of their national interests because there is no 
organized international community to give them any 
security from attack or any assurance of justice. 

And fourth, under such circumstances, it is not 
unnatural that you find nations, even in times of peace, 
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largely preoccupied with a tremendous struggle for 
power, which in itself gives pretty good assurance of 
the recurrence of war. 

Now, clearly the means of escaping from this 
dilemma is to create an organized world community 
which will give security from attack and provide for 
justice by a system for the pacific settlement of in- 
ternational disputes. Yet this, which is so obvious in 
theory, is found to be extremely difficult in practice. 
And the great obstacle to its achievement is the diffi- 
culty of getting the nations, particularly those like 
our own, whose strength and resources give them an 
‘advantage over most of the others, to be willing to 
surrender even a limited portion of their sovereignty 
or freedom of action. The nations are not likely to 
do that until they are convinced that it is really to 

' their interest to do so. 
_ That such education is particularly needed in the 
_ United States is quite plain from the course of events 
_in this country during the last ten years. As a 
_ people we have not yet grasped the full meaning of 
the modern trend of international life. Sheltered be- 
yond two mighty oceans, with huge resources which 
have hitherto been largely sufficient for our existence 
and growth, and being the one great predominant 
power in the Western Hemisphere, our experience 
and our tradition have educated us to place an ex- 
_traordinary value on the preservation of our liberty of 
action and have correspondingly kept us in compara- 
_ tive ignorance of the ultimate fruits of such interna- 
_ tional anarchy under the conditions of the twentieth 
century. 

This first aspect of the peace problem might be 
called the political aspect. The second might be 
called the economic. It is the problem of discovering 
how to adjust the conflicting economic interests of the 
nations so as to avoid the acute crises which lead to 
» war. When we look at the economic life of the world, 

we see not only that the nations are dependent upon 

each other for their existence and growth, but that 
the economic resources and opportunities of the globe 
are by no means equally distributed among them. 

How is justice to be done to the different needs of 

each nation for resources and for markets in which 

to buy and sell? How shall we insure the existence 
and legitimate growth of the various nations in such 

a way that the growth of one shall not be at the ex- 
pense or injury of another? This is what Professor 
_ Patterson, in his recent book, has called ‘The World’s 

Economic Dilemma.” 


~ 
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WantTep: An INTERNATIONAL MORALITY 


The third major aspect of the problem of abolishing 
war is the problem of laying in the minds and hearts 
of the people those intellectual, moral and spiritual 

foundations which are essential in the building of 
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permanent peace, and without which Kellogg Pacts, 
World Courts, Leagues of Nations, and economic 
unions, will be useless pieces of machinery. Broadly 
speaking, it is the task of creating a Christian inter- 
national mind, interpreted to include an international 
morality and an international spirit. It is the task to 
which President Butler summoned us many years 
ago. “The international mind,” he said, “is nothing 
less than that habit of thinking of foreign relations 
and business, and that habit of dealing with them 
which regard the several nations of the civilized world 
as friendly and cooperating equals in aiding the prog- 
ress of civilization, in developing commerce and in- 
custry, and in spreading enlightenment and culture 
throughout the world. It is as inconsistent with the 
international mind to attempt to steal some_ other 


.nation’s territory as it would be inconsistent with the 


principles of ordinary morality to attempt to steal 
some other individual’s purse. Magnitude does not 
justify dispensing with morality.” 

Yet it is unfortunately the case that the moral and 
spiritual principles which we think of as obligatory 
between individuals have not been in the same degree 
observed by states in their relations with one another. 
Long ago the Spartans were accused by the Athenians 
of holding and practicing the view that “What is 
agreeable is honorable; what is advantageous is. just.” 
The world may have seen some advance in interna- 
tional ethics since then, but it still remains true that 
among nations, even more than among individuals, 
moral and ethical considerations are obstinately con- 
fronted by the claims of self-interest. 

A fourth major phase of the problem confronting 
the peace movement is this: the necessity for creating 
the will to abolish war, the will to achieve those con- 
ditions essential for its prevention. 

If the peace movement is to be successful, it must 
be energized with some high-powered dynamic, it 
must have within it a driving force powerful enough 
to carry it forward to the achievement of its aims. 

As Professor Hocking has said, “there is no pru- 
dential way to peace. The one effective force in this 
direction lies in the consciousness that we ought to 
create peace—and because we ought, we can.” To 
impart this consciousness to the public mind, to create 
in our people this moral urge to end war forever, is 
the basic task of the peace movement, and to whom 
shall we look, if not to the Church, for its performance ? 

Might not this question be asked—Ought not the 
Christian Church now to go the whole way in com- 
plete and uncompromising opposition to all war as 
contrary to the religion and the way of life which we 
profess? I do not want to argue for that position. 
Let me simply ask: Do you think that the peace move- 
ment will have a moral driving power sufficient to 
carry it through to victory until more of the advocates 
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of peace are prepared to take this position? Do you 
think that the Church will possess the moral dynamic 
which it ought to furnish to the peace movement until 
it unreservedly declares for loyalty to the principles 
of Christianity and affirms that loyalty to be supreme 
even against the claims of the Nation in war? 


WuereE [THe CuHurcu Comes In 


Now how is the Church to make its greatest con- 
tribution to this educational program? 

In the first place, if we are going to depend largely 
on the local. minister for this work (as we must) 
then the local minister must be- properly qualified to 
do it. He should be internationally educated himself 
and know the war problem in its various aspects. If 


such knowledge of international affairs is not already , 


part of the training of every minister, should it not 
be made so? Moreover, I would suggest that the 
minister in active service should be given ample 
cpportunity to keep himself informed, and that he 
should be encouraged to avail himself of his oppor- 
tunities. Universities and colleges offer courses on 
international affairs. Is there any reason why min- 
isters should not get the benefit of these? Conferences 
and international institutes offer another avenue. 
Travel abroad in foreign countries gives information, 
a direct contact, and an understanding which nothing 
else can supply. Ought it not to be made possible 
for many ministers to join such parties as those 
arranged by Sherwood Eddy and to attend such in- 
ternational schools as those in Geneva? 

While the local churches should be made the front 
line of action, this does not mean that there should 
not be supporting forces behind them. Such support- 
ing forces seem to be indispensable, for the local 
church will certainly need encouragement, help, and 
perhaps prodding and urging. Here is the place where 
the special peace organizations of the Church should 
function. J am highly skeptical, however, whether 
they can function effectively at long distance, merely 
by correspondence and the distribution of literature. 
Does not our knowledge of how such things work 
lead us to believe that what is needed is some plan 
for putting in the field persons who can travel from 
community to community, who can visit the local 
churches and give encouragement and help? 

I appreciate that these suggestions open up a large 
and expensive program. But I do not know that 
that is any reason for not making them. We ought 
to become accustomed to the idea that the battle to 
abolish war is a battle on a large scale which will not 
be won in a day. It will require many persons, many 
thousands of dollars, many days and years of labor. 
Let its magnitude be to us, not a cause of discourage- 
ment, but a signal to press the fight now. 
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Council Investigates Maryville 
Lynching 


The report of an investigation carried on by the | 
Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in Amer-_ 
ica into the recent lynching of Raymond Gunn, a_ 
Negro, at Maryville, Mo., was made public through | 
Information Service on Fepaiiry 7. The study was — 
made by Rev. Gilbert S. Cox, D.D., minister of the ‘ 
First Methodist Episcopal Church of South Bend, | 
Ind., formerly a pastor in Maryville, who went to ~ 
the scene of the lynching as a representative of the ~ 
Federal Council’s Commission on Race Relations. 

The chief conclusion of the investigation is that 
what happened at Maryville “was neither so sudden © 
nor so unexpected as appears on the surface.” | 

Analyzing the conditions which made the lynching — 
possible, but which are held to be no worse than exist ~ 
in many other communities, the report finds a com- — 
bination of influences to have been at work. They are 
summarized under four major heads: 


1. “The community is only one generation removed © 
from a pioneer society and, since it is somewhat — 
isolated, there is a hangover of those rugged methods © 
of justice that have on other occasions attempted to 
ignore the processes of law.” 

2. There was an “age-old race prejudice. One of 
the nearby papers averred that it was so bad that the 
sale of Pepsodent had rapidly decreased (due to the 
Amos ’n’ Andy dialect program over the radio).” 

3. The economic depression “has created a spirit of 
restlessness and rebellion.” 

4. There was a “lack of moral leadership” and in 
the churches a “stubborn opposition to the ethical 
demands of religion.” 

The report made by Dr. Cox lays special emphasis 
upon the impotence of the churches with regard to the 
problem. It says: “The possibility of this atrocity 
and definite plans for its perpetration were known 
and openly discussed during the weeks intervening 
between the crime and the lynching. Yet there was 
no sermon preached and no word of caution spoken 
by any minister in the city or by any church officer 
outside the city.” 

After rehearsing in detail the circumstances which 
led up to the lynching and what took place during and 
after the event, Dr. Cox concludes his report with 
several recommendations, of which the first is as 
follows: 


“There ought to be a race relations committee in 
every community where there are even a few Negroes. 
Problems of schools, churches, playgrounds, recrea- 
tion, health, housing, crime, employment should be 
understood by a body of representative and interested 
citizens.” 
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press a sixty-eight page bulletin reporting the 

Every Community Survey of the State of 
Maine, carried out under the direction of the Home 
Missions Council in 1929 and 1930, one of the most 
complete state surveys of the rural religious situation 
fyet made.* . 


Jaa HAS RECENTLY come from the 


The survey was sponsored by the Interdenomina- 
‘tional Commission of Maine—a group of appointed 
-representatives of the leading denominations of the 
_state—whose purpose is to study the religious needs 
of every area and to devise cooperative means for 
securing adequate religious service and leadership for 
“every neglected or over-churched community. The 
organization has been in existence in the state for 
forty years, but it has never been more active and 
‘aggressive in the promotion of its objective than in 
the past few years. The Commission is carefully 
_ studying the data from each town and township and 
is assigning responsibility for neglected areas to the 
various denominations. Over-churched communities 
-are being carefully scrutinized and responsibility de- 
termined. Recommendations for a practical division 
of responsibility are made and generally observed by 
the cooperating denominations. Mission funds in 
competitive areas have been withdrawn in many cases 
upon the recommendation of the Commission, and in 
‘other cases where denominational responsibility for re- 
mote areas was recognized, grants of mission aid were 
increased for a more adequate service to these fields, 
4 also upon recommendation of the Interdenominational 
Commission. If the present program is realized, the re- 
ligious situation of rural Maine should rapidly change. 


SoME OF THE Facts 


Maine has a population of approximately 800,000 
people, 60 per cent of whom live in communities 
generally classified as rural. The rural population 

along the seacoast is engaged chiefly in fishing, along 
_ the rivers in fishing and in mills related to the lumber 
‘industry, on the remote frontier bordering the great 

Maine woods in lumbering, and throughout the cleared 
areas of the state in farming. The state is a great 
resort area and the summer colonies and tourist trade 
are increasing in number and popularity and as a 
source of income. The Aroostook area is one of 


* The complete survey can be had from the Home Mis- 
sions Council, 105 East 22nd St. New York, for twenty 
cents. ; 
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MAINE LOOKS AT ITS CHURCHES 


By Ratpu S. Apams 


Director of Research and Service, Bangor Theological Seminary | 


the greatest potato sections of the United States. 
For the most part, however, other types of farming 
are not so prosperous, although orcharding, poultry- 
raising, dairying and livestock farming are increasing 
in popularity and economic importance. 


Large colonies of French-Canadians have settled in 
the North and Western parts of the state, adding 
greatly to the Roman Catholic membership. The 
1926 Religious Census credits the Roman Catholic 
Church with a membership of 119,288 in the state and 
all Protestant bodies with a total membership of 
104,098. In strange contrast with the membership 
figures appear the statistics on the number of church 
organizations. The Protestant bodies reported a total 
of 1207 congregations while the Roman Catholics had 
only 179. The average membership per church was 
88 for the Protestant group and 971 for the Catholic 
group. Approximately 85 per cent of the Protestant 
membership is enrolled in five of the 43 Protestant 
bodies in the state. These five bodies, in the order of 
their strength are Congregational-Christian, Baptist, 
Methodist Episcopal, Protestant Episcopal, and Uni- 
versalist. The Protestant Churches reported an in- 
crease of less than one per cent in membership in the 
decade from 1916 to 1926, and the Roman Catholic 
Churches report an increase of 17 per cent. The 
figures of the census are for the state as a whole and 
include city churches as well as country churches in 
their totals and averages. 


The every-community survey included all towns 
(townships) having a population of 5000 or less. 
Four hundred eighty-three towns and plantations with 
a total population of 457,372 and an average popula- 
tion of 947, were reported. Two hundred two towns 
had a population of 500 or less, while 129 others had 
fewer than 1000 population. Ninety-three towns were 
reported without any active Protestant Churches, 13 
of which are practically 100 per cent Roman Catholic. 
One hundred eighty-eight towns were classified as 
adequately churched, 131 towns as _ inadequately 
churched, and 153 towns as needing some adjustments. 
Thus 284 towns were an immediate challenge to 
Protestant cooperation, to say nothing of the need for 
increasing the quality. of leadership and service in 
the 188 towns reported as adequately churched. 


Endowment, mission aid and local church sup- 
port of the Protestant Churches are recorded as fol- 
lows: 
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Endowments: Mission Aid: Local Support: 


Per Cent of Per Cent of Per Bet 
Size of Town Churches Aver. Churches Aver. Church Capita 
1000 pop. or less 26.2 $3300 28.4 $233 $728 $21.86 
IOOL to 2500 32.8 3897 21.4 220 I516 26.03 
Over 2500 47.1 8408 16.6 306 ©2884 27.28 


Total B23 4702 24.1 247 1437 25.43 

Contrasted with the figures on finances are the 
average memberships in the Protestant Churches of 
towns of different sizes: 


Churches: Sunday Schools: 
Average Average 
Size of Town Number Membership Number Membership 
1000 pop. or less 3066 25 345 AI 
Toor to 2500 341 53 321 ii 
Over 2500 138 102 123 117 
Total 845 51 7890 68 


Thus it will be seen that the largest number of 
churches and Sunday schools are in the smallest 
towns, have the smallest memberships, the least num- 
ber and the smallest amount of endowments, the 
greatest percentage of mission aid but not the largest 
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amount, and the smallest amount of local support, 
per church and per capita. . 

Closer study of these records reveals that the re- 
ligious forces in Maine have a great task, both in: 
missionary service to the inadequately churched and! 
poorly led, and in comity agreements and readjust-. 
ments for more adequate religious service to a large 
proportion of the rural population. Maine is a real 
missionary state that should engage the attention and 
support, not alone of the religious forces and mission 
agencies within the state, but of the national mission” 
boards and societies as well. The program of follow- 
up should include the marshaling of all these forces 
into an adequate religious service to all communities — 
and all families within the state. The spirit and’ 
activity of the Interdenominational Commission seem — 
to indicate that this will be done. If so, the state? 
may well be considered a pioneer in the tremendous 
national task of evangelizing rural America. 
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THE MATING INSTINCT 


By Max J. Exner, M.D. 


American Social Hygiene Association 


most powerful and pervasive of the inborn 
impulses. It permeates life from its most 
crudely physical to its highest aesthetic and spir- 
itual aspects. Like other impulses, it is neither 
good nor bad in itself. It is but one of the nor- 
mal endowments of life, for good or for ill, accord- 
ing to the cultivation and expression that is given 
it. On the one hand, the sex nature of man has 
inherent capacity for enlarging and enriching life 
beyond measure. On the other hand, it has power 
to disintegrate the personality and cause the ut- 
most human misery. The outcome will depend 
mainly upon the way we give direction to these 
inner forces, how we utilize these raw materials 
of life, in the education and training of the young. 
The individual has two fundamental adjust- 
ments to make with reference to the mating 
instinct. First, a personal adjustment within him- 
self. He must harmonize the impulses and desires 
which are an expression of the mating instinct 
with the sum total of his impulses and desires, 
so as to achieve a soundly integrated personality, 
unhampered by adverse inner conflicts and inhibi- 
tions. Up to very recent years, our educational 
scheme from the home to the university—includ- 
ing the church—has lamentably failed in foster- 
ing such a harmonious integration of the sex fac- 


Tee MATING or sex impulse is one of the 


tor in personality and character development. 
This failure of education is not to be measured 

alone by such obvious anti-social results as overt 
sex delinquency, prostitution, illegitimacy and 

the venereal diseases, but even more by the less 

obvious, widely prevailing and no less disastrous 

consequences, namely, personal worries, fears, 

tensions and emotional conflicts, resulting in un- 

wholesome inhibitions, inferiority feelings and a 

variety of maladjustments which hinder or defeat. 
the lives of youth. The more one studies the fac- 

tors involved in maladjustments and failures in 

marriage the more one is appalled at the propor- 
tion of cases in which the maladjustment or fail- 

ure traces back to mental and emotional distor- 

tion of sex in childhood or youth, such as results 

from leaving this phase of education to the hap- 

hazard influences of the general environment. It 

is only in recent years that education has grad- 

ually awakened to its responsibility for this phase 

of character education, and its rich opportunity 

in it. 

The second fundamental adjustment of the 
mating instinct which the individual has to make 
is adjustment in the social group. The expres- 
sion of the mating impulses must be brought into 
harmony with the welfare, if not with the de-- 
mands, of society. This conflict between the indi- 
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vidual and the group, in the realm of sex, has 
“never been so sharp, perhaps, as it is today. Young 
people are challenging as never before the restric- 
tions and conventions which society imposes. They 
are demanding to be shown that the demands of 
society are necessary to its welfare. They are 


)) demanding at least the full measure of personal 


freedom that is consistent with the social good. 
They are in earnest in their questionings, and on 
the whole sincere. But parents, teachers and 
spiritual leaders are not yet meeting the challenge 
of youth with the frankness, fairness and helpful- 


ness it deserves. 


Stated from the individual point of view, the 
essential aim of social hygiene is so to direct the 
sex nature of man that it may contribute most 
richly to his self-development and happiness. 
Stated from the social point of view, the primary 


_ aim of social hygiene is the preservation of the 
| family and the enrichment and improvement of 


family life. Obviously the individual and social 
objectives are inter-related and complementary. 


Marriage and the family rest fundamentally 
upon the mating instinct, hence the sound adjust- 
ment of the sex factor is of primary importance 
for successful and happy marriage and family life. 


Successful marriage is a difficult achievement; 


perhaps the most difficult human achievement. It 
requires nothing less than the harmonious adjust- 
ment of all the elements of two different person- 
alities—the most complex creations in the uni- 
verse — an adjustment that makes possible a 
growing companionship in which each may find 
life’s highest fulfillment. Successful marriage 
involves adjustments of temperaments, tastes, in- 
terests, ideals, habits and sex relations. These 
adjustments are fundamental and each in itself 
formidable. Experience increasingly shows that, 
with a mutually satisfying sex relationship, there 
is good prospect of making the other adjustments 
successfully, and that, without. a satisfactory sex 
adjustment, there is little likelihood that the mates 
will succeed with the other adjustments. These 
facts emphasize the importance of education for 
matriage and parenthood. 


That successful marriage is a difficult achieve- 
ment is shown by the hard facts of human expe- 
rience. At the present time, about one out of 
every seven marriages in the United States ends 
in divorce; a greater proportion continue in mal- 
adjusted relationships that spell misery and life’s 
defeat; and very many mates never rise above a 
commonplace, bread and butter relationship, 
bereft of all spiritual significance and beauty. To 
be sure, we have about us everywhere examples 
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of marriage at its best—mates whose companion- 
ship becomes ever more rich and precious with 
the passing years, who are lovers more genuinely 
at seventy than they were at twenty-five, mates 
for whom marriage has provided the conditions 
for the completest, richest fulfillment of life. In 
the light of these examples of marriage at its best, 
in the face of a system of education which has 
played little part in preparing mates specifically 
for marriage, there is no occasion for undue pes- 
simism with regard to marriage. 


Nevertheless, we must not be blind to the fact 
that marriage on these high levels—levels which 
are the normal expectation of virtually every cou- 
ple that marries, are as yet greatly in the minor- 
ity. Successful marriage is a difficult achievement, 
in preparation for which youth needs the most 
intelligent education and the most sympathetic 
guidance of which we adults are capable. Those 
who deal extensively with the problems of mal- 
adjusted mates are telling us repeatedly that a 
great proportion of marital shipwrecks trace back 
to ignorance of elementary facts of life, under- 
standing of which it is the business of the home 
and the school and of other life-training agencies 
to provide. 


It is encouraging to note that we are well on 
in at least the dawning of a better day with regard 
to this vital phase of education for life. The past 
few years have seen a rapid awakening to the 
need of education for marriage on the part of a 
variety of agencies, particularly colleges, schools, 
churches, many homes, Y..M. and Y. W. C. A.’s, 
Wave and Y. W. H: A.’s and®others. Study and 
discussion courses for marriageable and married 
young people are growing in numbers every year. 
The American Social Hygiene Association is being 
appealed to increasingly for cooperation. 


We must, however, not rely too much upon 
education so belated. Successful, happy marriage 
cannot be assured by information imparted at 
matriageable age. Success or failure is likely to 
be determined much more by the ideas, attitudes, 
ideals and experiences acquired from childhood 
up. We are learning more and more how pro- 
foundly the child’s education and experience in 
matters of sex influence for good or ill the out- 
come of marriage. Education for marriage, parent- 
hood and family life must begin in the very early 
years of childhood and continue to adult life, as 
must all education designed to further the devel- 
opment of personality, character and sound adjust- 
ment in life. With the progress in education in 
recent years, the strategic importance of the early 
years of childhood has come to be understood. 
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Protestants, Catholics, Jews Join to Prevent Unemployment 


church auspices I have ever attended” was the 

evaluation of the Washington Conference on 
Permanent Preventives of Unemployment expressed 
by a prominent church leader in social work. Several 
factors combined to bring about this result. In the 
first place the crying need for the discovery and pro- 
motion of permanent preventives of unemployment 
rather than contentment with temporary relief— 
brought together national Protestant, Catholic and 
Jewish bodies for the first time in a joint sponsorship 
of a conference on a major issue. The three groups 
have previously cooperated in industrial research and 
pronouncements on a number of important occasions 
but the Washington Conference was the first meeting 
of its kind under their joint direction. Combined 
with this was the high level of the addresses which 
were made by employers, economists, government 
officials, labor representatives and church leaders who 
had important contributions to make in their respec- 
tive fields. 

A delegation representative of the three groups 
conducting the conference called upon President 
Hoover to inform him of the concern of the churches, 
not only in immediate relief, but also for perma- 
nent solutions of the unemployment problem. One 
of the sessions of the conference was broadcast over a 
network of the National Broadcasting Company. 
Wide publicity was given by the press. The attend- 
ance at the sessions was excellent, ranging from three 
hundred to five hundred. Delegates were widely rep- 
resentative; they came from 75 towns and cities in 
23 states. Included in the group were a number of 
personal representatives of the governors of various 
states, federal government officials from the Depart- 
ments of Labor and Commerce and the President’s 
Committee on Employment, editors, research students, 
social workers, representatives of various city and 
state commissions on unemployment, and of labor 
unions, business men and professors of sociology and 
economics. 


a Pk MOST IMPRESSIVE conference under ° 


While it would be difficult to pick out the most 
important session, special significance attached to the 
concluding dinner at the Hotel Hamilton, when rep- 
resentatives of the three faiths spoke on the moral 
and ethical implications of the problem. Dr. Harry 
F. Ward, Professor of Social Ethics at Union Theo- 
logical Seminary, challenged the basic motives of our 
present economic order and characterized as a “self- 
defeating system” our kind of prosperity which itself 
“manufactures unemployment at the same time that 
it makes millionaires.” He called for a wider distri- 
bution of wealth and income and the elimination of 
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competitive profit-seeking as the only permanent pre-_ 
ventives of unemployment. Rev. John A. Ryan, | 
Director of the Social Action Department of the 
National Catholic Welfare Conference, attacked “the 
complacent attitude of men in high places” and as- 
serted that the unemployment and drought situation | 
“seems to demand public, in addition to private, re-— 
lief... He suggested a five-billion-dollar bond issue 
to finance public works, pointing out that the interest | 
would not even equal the amount of the “foolish | 
reduction made in the personal income tax last year.” | 
Rabbi Edward L. Israel, Chairman of the Social | 
Justice Commission of the Central Conference of | 
American Rabbis, declared that unemployment must | 
be permanently eliminated and that the economic | 
erder must prove itself sufficiently flexible to accom- — 
plish this result. | 

The complete list of speakers was given in the 7 
February issue of the Burtetin. It is planned to | 
publish the proceedings of the conference, including © 
the fifteen important addresses covering many phases | 
of business stabilization, voluntary efforts by em- | 
ployers, undertakings of city, state and federal gov- 
ernments, unemployment insurance, public works and 
the moral and ethical implications of the problem. 
The price will probably be kept down to 50 cents a 
copy. Orders should’ be sent in at once to James 
Myers, 105 East 22d Street, New York. 


FoLtLtow-Up 


In order that the impress of the conference may 
work itself out into practical social action, follow-up 
suggestions have been sent out by the Federal Council 
to the official delegates appointed by the thirty Protes- 
tant denominations, councils of churches and other 
agencies. These suggestions include (1) planning 
similar conferences on permanent preventives of 
unemployment throughout the country before spring — 
under whatever auspices will afford the most effective 
set-up; (2) publication of special articles in the 
church press; (3) the introduction of resolutions on 
permanent preventives of unemployment in coming 
national, state and district church conferences and 
assemblies. Resolutions already adopted by the Fed- 
etal Council (See BULLETIN, January, 1931, and 
April, 1930) were enclosed and special attention called 
to Information Service, January 24, 1931 on “Un- 
employment: The Problem and Some Possible 
Remedies.” (15 cents each.) Information was given 
with reference to immediate legislative proposals, 
particularly the bills requiring “unemployment re- 
serves” by manufacturers, along the lines suggested 
by Professor Commons at the Washington conference. 
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The American Association for Labor Legislation, 131 


East 23d Street, New York, is given as a source of 


detailed information with reference to these measures. 


Attention is drawn to the desirability of immediate 


approval of the Wagner bills, providing for adequate 
federal-state free employment offices. A somewhat 
similar follow-up is being conducted by the Social 
Action Department of the National Catholic Welfare 
Conference and the Social Justice Commission of the 
Central Conference of American Rabbis. 


INTERRACIAL SIDELIGHTS ON THE CONFERENCE 
Through the cooperation of the Federal Council’s 


Commission on Race Relations, twenty Negroes from 


various states attended the Conference on Permanent 
Preventives of Unemployment. S. W. Rutherford, 


- a Negro business man, was on the sponsoring com- 
_ mittee of the conference. 


The Christian Century, in its report on the con- 


_ ference, speaks of the cooperaton of the Catholic, 


Jewish and Protestant faiths and adds: “When it is 
also remembered that representatives from the Negro 


_churches and the Negro economic institutions were 


invited and were present at both the deliberative and 


, social meetings, it can be understood that the con- 


ference not only met the economic implications, but 
also faced the religious and racial as well. Once 


more it was demonstrated that we find the solution 


» have not needed any breadlines this winter. 


of our problems of racial and teligious adjustment 
when facing a common problem which is greater 
than the factors which divide us.” 


One of the strongest statements in discussion was 
made by George E. Haynes, Secretary of the Com- 
mission on Race Relations, who said in part: 


“One of the most important factors in permanent pre- 
ventives of unemployment is the relation of the population 
to the land and of the people to farm homes. The farm 
families that raised food products for themselves last year 
Commercial 
farming, which is dependent on the business cycle, differs 
from, subsistence farming, when the family on the land 
produces its own food. 

“Our population, both white and Negro, has been leaving 
the land for more than thirty years. Last year’s Census 
showed about 56 per cent now living in towns and cities. 

“Private organizations and the Government need to give 
attention to plans for enabling poor people who are now 
in the country to buy land on easy terms and to help many 
now crowded into cities to return there. The great experi- 
ment in California, led by Dr. Mead, has shown what a 
state can do.” 


On Monday evening, an interracial group, with Dr. 
Haynes presiding, gathered around the dinner table 
to discuss how unemployment was being met for all 
groups in the communities represented. At the re- 


~ quest of a Southern white man, an interracial luncheon 


was also arranged to discuss unemployment as it 
affected the Negro. Representatives fom the North, 
South and Middle West agreed that, because of low 
wages, insecurity of position, lack of opportunity for 
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advancement, the Negroes have less financial reserves 
with which to meet unemployment. Reports show 
that from 28 to 50 per cent of relief given through 
welfare agencies goes to Negroes. The remedy for 
this condition is less race discrimination in the giving 
of jobs, and more opportunity for advancement for 
the Negroes. 

The special promotion of attendance of Negro dele- 
gates at the conference and arrangements for the in- 
terracial discussions were in charge of Miss Lucy 
Crain, Secretary of the Committee on Economic Life 
of the Commission on Race Relations. 


New HANDBOOK OF THE CHURCHES 

The “Handbook of the Churches,” issued by the 
Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in America, 
has come to be regarded as such an indispensable 
source of information about religious life and activity 
that a new edition is always gratefully welcomed. 
The latest edition, edited by Charles Stelzle and pub- 
lished by J. E. Stohlmann, has just come from press 
(price $2.50). It comprises a substantial volume of 
nearly 350 pages and includes an amazingly wide 
range of information concerning all religious bodies 
of the country. In fact, this Handbook is the only 
volume in which the organization of the numerous 
ecclesiastical bodies, Protestant of all varieties, Cath- 
olic, Jewish and others, is described in detail, together 
with the addresses of the denominational headquar- 
ters, the executives of their various boards and the 
bishops and other official personnel. 

In addition to this extensive directory of ecclesias- 
tical bodies, there is also elaborate information about 
all the interdenominational and cooperative agencies 
of the churches, in each case with addresses of head- 
quarters, lists of officers and description of activities. 
A further section is composed of national and inter- 
national agencies of various types with which the 
churches have frequent points of contact. 

The section devoted to religious statistics is one 
which always attracts special attention. The new 
edition includes tables of church membership for all 
denominations for 1929 as compiled by H. K. Car- 
roll, together with several special interpretations and 
analyses of religious statistics and gains and losses 
in church membership. An impressive comparison 
of the religious census made by the Federal Govern- 
ment in 1926 with the census of 1916 is presented by 
Walter Laidlaw. The results of his detailed studies 
show that during this decade the churches made a 
gain in membership slightly larger than the gain in 
population. 

Other statistical figures have to do with the mem- 
bership of the various religious groups of the world, 
benevolences of the American churches, foreign mis- 
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sionary contributions, and the work of the Y. M. 
C. A. and the Y. W. C. A 

For the general reader interested in current relig- 
ious developments there are eighteen articles con- 
tributed by Christian leaders on important phases of 
church life. These include discussions of present 
trends in the relations of Church and State by Bishop 
Francis J. McConnell, progress in church cooperation 
and unity, by S. Parkes Cadman, recent problems in 
the world mission of Christianity, by Leslie B. Moss, 
the relation of the Church to immigrant populations, 
by William P. Shriver, and rural problems confront- 
ing the Church, by Warren H. Wilson. 


Cooperation with Council of 
Religious Education 


In accordance with the arrangement of the last 
three years, the Federal Council of Churches pre- 
sented at the various sectional gatherings of the In- 
ternational Council of Religious Education, held in 
Chicago in February, concrete suggestions for build- 
ing into the curriculum some of the major emphases 
with which the Federal Council is concerned. As 
presented by Dr. Benjamin S. Winchester, Educa- 
tional Secretary of the Federal Council, these in- 
cluded proposals for more effective education for 
world peace, for better race relations, for understand- 
ing between Jews and Christians, and for the educa- 
tion of children and young people in the significance 
of sex. The preliminary draft of the “International 
Curriculum Guide” which was submitted at Chicago, 
contains a full outline of a discussion course for 
adults on the liquor problem. This was prepared in 
large part by Dr. Winchester of the Federal Council’s 
staff, 


Deatu oF Mrs. ANNA GARLIN SPENCER 


The sudden passing of Mrs. Spencer on Feb- 
ruary 12 removes a notable person from American 
public life. Although in her eightieth year, her 
mind was alert, and she was in active educational, 
literary and administrative work until the night of 
her last day. Fortunate indeed is one who can 
so live and die. 

Mrs. Spencer was head of the Division of 
Family Relations of the American Social Hygiene 
Association, and as such was closely related to the 
studies and work of the Federal Council’s Com- 
mittee on Marriage and Home. She participated in 
the studies on Ideals of Love and Marriage and 
on Birth Control, and was one of the principal 
speakers and discussion leaders in the city-wide 
conferences at Buffalo in November, 1929, and in 
Nashville, November, 1930. 


~ the Gospel, writer, leader in the movement for the | 
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She had a varied career: journalist, minister of | 


equal participation of women in public life, Pro- 
fessor of Sociology and Ethics at the Meadville | 
Theological Seminary, lecturer at Teachers Col- 
lege, New York School of Social Work, Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin and University of Chicago, - 
Associate Leader of the New York Society for 
Ethical Culture, wife and mother. Liberal, schol-— 
arly, keeping abreast of the thinking of the age, 
charming in personality,—surely an inspiring life. 
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GREAT AFFIRMATIONS OF THE SOUL 

God is here. His power and wisdom are all 
about me, creating and upholding the universe in 
which I live. 

Because I am part of the universe, God is my 
life also... “closer than breathing, nearer than 
hands or feet.”” My life is “hid with Christ in 
God.” 

It is God’s will that I should be serene and 
strong and brave. He does not mean for me to 
be despairing or depressed. Day by day He will 
give me a measure of strength adequate for each 
emergency. Dwell deep, my soul, dwell deep! 

My work is sacrament, not a slavery. Through 
it I enter into mystic fellowship with the Father 
“who worketh even until now.” 


Human relationships are sacramental also. 
I will meet my fellow-men today with invincible 
goodwill. I will try to love them as Jesus 
loved them. 

“T am not bound to succeed, but I am bound 
to be true!’ And by being true I shall win 
an inner victory, however the battle goes with- 
out. “To them that love God, all things work 
together for good.” 


I am not my body ... I am an immortal 
spirit with needs and hopes and aspirations 
which reach beyond tomorrow. I will, there- 
fore, think nobly of the soul and live for eternal 
values and imperishable ideals, seeking to know 
the truth and serve the good in fellowship with 
Christ, my Elder Brother. - 

—Albert W. Palmer. 

Reprints of above quotation furnished to any who 
care to use as correspondence enclosures. Address 
FEDERAL CoUNCIL BULLETIN, 105 East 22d Street, New 
York. Indicate how many copies desired; order by 


number and enclose 10 cents per doz., 75 cents per C., 
$7.00 per M. 


~ 
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IGHT Negro leaders were brought to the atten- 

tion of the American public this year because of 
their outstanding creative achievement in litera- 
ture, music, fine arts, education, science, religious 
: service and rural life. They received the Harmon 
Awards for Distinguished Achievement, granted for 
the fifth consecutive year by the Harmon Foundation 
and administered in cooperation with the Commission 
on Race Relations of the Federal Council of Churches, 
mr. George HE. Haynes, Executive Secretary. The 
recipients were honored in public ceremonies in five 
‘cities at exercises held on Race Relations Sunday 
(February 8) at the same hour. 

Of outstanding significance this year was the recog- 
‘nition of Henry C. McDowell, granted the gold award 
in religious service for his creative work in the mission 
field at Galangue, Angola, Portuguese West Africa. 
In eight years, with the assistance of one colleague, 
he established and built up a mission in a territory 
inhabited by hundreds of thousands of natives. The 
plant for the school and social center, much of it of 
substantial modern brick construction, has been 
erected at a surprisingly low cost. His program com- 
‘prises new experiments in adapting Christian organi- 
zation and teaching to native life and customs. His 
aim has been never to destroy native organization, 
“customs or faith without providing a better substitute. 
‘His work has featured educational, industrial, agri- 
cultural and medical elements, all in a religious atmos- 
| phere, in the daily life of tribes heretofore untouched 
by civilizing influences. Mr. McDowell is at present 
on furlough, studying at the Hartford Theological 
"Seminary. a 
_ The gold award in literature was granted to James 
Langston Hughes of Westfield, N. J., with special 
B ccogtition of his novel published last year, “Not 
Without Laughter.” He is the author of two volumes 
of poems, “The Weary Blues,” and “Fine Clothes to 

the Jew.” His work is distinctive in its attempt to 
capture and express a unique racial feeling. 


HALL JOHNSON 


ALBON L. HOLSEY 
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Negroes Receive Awards for Distinguished Achievement 


- Hall Johnson of New York received the gold award 
in music for his arrangement of Negro spirituals and 
original compositions. Two of his original songs, 
“Hail the King of Babylon” and “Halleluiah, King 
Jesus,” are among the songs of “The Green Pastures,” 
the Negro epic of religious life which has received so 
much attention in the press with Richard B. Harrison 
as Star. 


In business, Albon L. Holsey of Tuskegee Institute, 
Ala., received the gold award for his work in develop- 
ment of chain grocery stores run by Negroes, known 
as the Colored Merchants’ Association. 


The gold award in science went to Charles S. John- 
son, research professor and head of the Department 
of Social Science at Fisk University. Special refer- 
ence was made of his publication, “The Negro in 
American Civilization,” an outgrowth of the National 
Interracial Conference held in Washington in 1928 
sponsored by the Federal Council and fifteen other 
organizations. 


Henry Hunt, principal of Fort Valley Industrial 
School, Fort Valley, Ga., received the gold award in 
education for his unique development of a training 
school adapted to the needs of rural communities of 
Negro youths. During twenty-six years he built the 
school and a community project from one of 145 
pupils to over 700, with farmers’ conferences, health 
and other extension services reaching throughout 
adjoining districts. 

The first gold award for improvement of farming 
and rural life was given to Thomas M. Campbell of 
Tuskegee Institute, Ala., U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture supervisor of Negro farm demonstration 
agents. He is the inventor and promoter of what is 
known as the “movable school for farmers.” This 
was begun’ as a mule wagon and is now a motor 


’ truck equipped with materials for teaching farmers 


methods of farming, sanitation and health in short- 
term institutes. 


LANGSTON HUGHES CHARLES S. JOHNSON 
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HENRY A. HUNT HENRY C. McDOWELL 


In the fine arts, the gold award was granted to 
James Lesesne Wells, an instructor at Howard Uni- 
versity, for his wood-carvings and oil paintings. 

The Otto H. Kahn prize for the best piece of art 
exhibited in the Fourth National Exhibition, which 
opened February 16, at the Art Center in New York, 
was given to Lillian A. Dorsey, an eighteen-year-old 
high school girl of Stamford, Conn., for her self- 
portrait. The Locke Portrait Prize of $100 went to 
Edwin A. Harleston of Charleston, S. C., for his 
picture, “The Old Servant”; the Arthur B. Spingarn 
Prize of $50 for work in black and white was given 
to Robert Savon Pious, Chicago, for his “Portrait 
of Roland Hayes”; and the Commission Prize of $50 
for photographic work, given in recognition of the 
cooperation of the Commission on Race Relations, 
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JAMES LESESNE WELLS 


THOMAS M. CAMPBELL 


was granted to James L. Allen of New York City. | 
Among the judges of the awards and prizes were: 
George W. Andrews, professor of music, Oberlin © 
College; James Francis Cooke, editor, The Etude; 
Sidney Hillman, President, Amalgamated Clothing | 
Workers of America; Lewis S. Gannett, editorial 
writer, New York Herald Tribune; James Weldon 
Johnson, author, New York; Senator Arthur Capper; 
Carl Kelsey, Wharton School of Finance and Com-_ 
merce; Louis I. Dublin, statistician, Metropolitan Life — 
Insurance Company ; Monroe N. Work, editor, Negro — 
Year Book; J. McKeen Cattell, editor, “School and ~ 
Society” ; Thomas Jesse Jones, director Phelps-Stokes. 
Fund; Rev. M. Ashby Jones, St. Louis, Mo.; Rev. 
Frederick E. Stockwell, Board of Education, Presby- 
terian Church in the U. S. A. 


Leaders in Evangelism Cooperate on Pacific Coast 


of this year’s annual itinerary of the cooperating 

denominational secretaries of evangelism, under 
the leadership of Dr. Charles L. Goodell, Executive 
Secretary of the Federal Council’s Commission on 
Evangelism. The purpose of the tour, which covered 
the latter half of January, was to stimulate active 
interest in evangelism in all the churches of the 
Western area: 


Ma \HE cities of the Pacific Coast were the scene 


Eight cities were included in the visitation: San 
Diego, Los Angeles, Oakland, San Francisco, Sacra- 
mento, Portland, Seattle and Spokane. Twelve 
leaders covered some or all of these cities. They 
were: Bishop Arthur J. Moore, Methodist Episcopal 
Church, South; Bishop John S. Stamm, Evangelical ; 
Rev. Jesse M. Bader, Disciples; Rev. Rufus C. 
Zartman, Reformed in the U. S.; Rev. Ira G. Mac- 
Cormack, Methodist Episcopal; Rev. Charles W. 
Brewbaker, United Brethren; Rev. Francis J. Van 


Horn and Rev. Raymond Walker, Congregational; | 
Rev. Gordon Palmer, Baptist; Rev. Harry Beal and 
Rev. A. W. Noel Porter, Episcopal; Rev. Charles L. 
Goodell, Federal Council of Churches. j 

Sixty-one denominational conferences were held by 
the team in the eight cities, reaching several thousand. 
ministers, some of them coming from as far away 
as two hundred miles. There were twenty-one central 
meetings, morning, afternoon and evening. There 
were forty-one single church meetings or community 
union meetings addressed by members of the team.. 
The radio was used twice in Portland and Spokane, 
and several colleges were visited. Six noon-day 
luncheons and six service clubs were addressed and. 
there were nine evening banquets. Altogether, the 
team members addressed 32,150 people. Ras 3-7 

The whole program was a remarkable manifestation. 
of spiritual fellowship and brotherhood in service. 

Too much praise cannot be given to Dr. Jesse M... 
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3ader, who took the burden of correspondence in the 
arrangements for the meetings to be held in the 
various cities. He also presided at the central meet- 
ings and saw that the program was carefully carried 
out. The cooperation received from the city federa- 
ions of churches and ministerial associations was 
most cordial. 

Some of the vital questions discussed were as fol- 
lows: 
The Evangelistic Church 

1. Winning Adults for Christ . 

2. Reaching Children and Youth for Christ 

3. Conserving the New Members of the Church 
The Kind of City Christ Wants 
The Kind of Christian Christ Wants 
The Kind of Church Christ Wants 
The Enrichment of the Spiritual Life 
Spiritual Power for Evangelism through 

ie Prayer 

2. Cooperation 

3. The Holy Spirit 
Building an Evangelistic Program for the Local 

Church 
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Laymen and Evangelism 
Care and Culture of New Members 


- The impression made by Dr. Goodell’s leadership is 
indicated by one of the many spontaneous tributes that 
have come from the Coast. Rev. George E. Burlin- 
game of Los Angeles writes: 

“For forty years continuously Charles LeRoy 
Goodell averaged two hundred new members annually 
received into the membership of the city churches 
which he served in Providence, Boston and Greater 
New York. He has recently conducted a series of 
conferences on evangelism in the leading cities of 
the Pacific Coast. He possesses the gentleness which 
makes men great before God. This veteran herald of 
the Gospel, now in his seventy-seventh year, mani- 
fests the vigor and mental alertness and the spiritual 
passion of a well-kept man in the fifties. He im- 
presses his audience by his graciousness, his warmth 
of heart and his modesty. His force is not that of 
the imperious dogmatist or the efficient specialist, 
but that of a Christian gentleman matured by long 
experience with human souls, and made wise tnder 
the tutelage of the Holy Spirit.” 


wide convocation of ministers of all denomina- 
uy tions initiated several years ago by the Ohio 
Council of Churches, has done so much to strengthen 
H the spirit of interdenominational fellowship and to lay 
pee foundations for active cooperation among the 
churches in local communities, that it has lately spread 
to many other states. During the last six weeks no 
' fewer than eight such state-wide gatherings have 
been held and all have met with such success that 
“they are already regarded as established features of 
all the church life of these areas. 
In the last issue of the BULLETIN the Ohio Pastors’ 
Convention was reported... The report of the con- 
_ vocation in Oklahoma has not arrived in time for 
inclusion in this issue of the BULLETIN. Brief re- 
views of what happened in the other states, as re- 
ported by the BULLETIN’s correspondents, follow. 


1 PRACTICE of holding an annual state- 


MINNESOTA 


The first Minnesota Pastors’ Conference, held in 
St. Paul, January 12-14, was a marked success. This 
conference was promoted by a volunteer committee 
made up of representatives of nineteen denominations 


State-wide Convocations of Ministers Cultivate 
Spirit of Unity 


and five interdenominational agencies, under the ex- 
ecutive direction of R. W. Bowden, Secretary of the 
Ramsay County Sunday School Association. An 
attractive program was prepared on the general theme 
of making our ministry efficient. The committee was 
able by careful management to report a balance of 
more than $600 in the treasury. The following par- 
ticipated in the program: Rt. Rev. Edward M. Cross, 
Bishop of Spokane; Bishop Edwin H. Hughes of 
Chicago; Dr. John Timothy Stone of Chicago; Dr. 
Nehemiah Boynton of Boston; Dr. Harold S. Phillips 
of Cleveland; Dr. William R. King, of New York; 
Dr. William Rothenburger of Indianapolis. 

Three hundred eighty-nine delegates registered. 
One hundred fifty Minnesota cities and towns were 
represented. 

Dr. Henry Chapman Swearingen, pastor of the 
House of Hope Presbyterian Church, where the con- 
ference was held, was chaplain. A quotation from 
the bulletin of this church reveals the spirit of this 
conference: 


“Tt was the unanimous opinion that this is no time for 
wavering. that the tide is turning toward sounder religious 
views, that the world is tiring of its ‘fling’ and begins to 
sense the emptiness of it all, and that the lesson of long 
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history is about to have another confirmation to the effect 
that Christian experience is real and that Christian prin- 
ciples are essential to society’s well-being.” 


NEBRASKA 


The first Nebraska Pastors’ Convocation was held 


in the First Baptist Church, Lincoln, January 19-21. 
The responsibility for bringing a most representative 
body of ministers together was assumed by the 
Nebraska Council of Christian Education, of which 
J. C. White is the Secretary. The attendance ex- 
ceeded expectations, being between three and four 
hundred. 


The important recommendations of the Findings 
Committee included the following: 


“That a second State Pastors’ Convocation, under the aus- 
pices of the Nebraska Council of Christian Education, be 
held in 1932. 

“That the Convocation appoint a Commission of Pastors 
to study the feasibility of plans for a closer cooperation 
among the Protestant churches of Nebraska, this commis- 
sion to: report at the 1932 Convocation. 

“That the Convocation request the Nebraska Council of 
Christian Education to form, at an early date, a commission 
to cooperate with the National Home Missions Council and 
the local denominational executives in initiating and conduct- 
ing a study of the rural church and village problem as mani- 
fested in over-churching and inadequate churching, with a 
view to constructive approach to its betterment, in harmony 
with the recommendations of the Washington Congress of 
December 1-5, 1030.” 


Kansas 


The second Kansas Ministers’ Convocation was held 
in the First Baptist Church, Topeka, January 14-16. 
The President of the Kansas Council of Churches, 
Rev. John P. McFadden of Topeka, presided. The 
chaplain for the entire Convocation was Rev. Walter 
H. North, pastor of the Country Club Church of 
Kansas City. The new Governor of the State, Hon- 
orable Harry L. Woodring, came almost directly from 
the service of inauguration as Governor to speak the 
word of welcome to this Convocation. With evident 
pleasure he stated that it was a privilege to open this 
Convocation as practically his first service as Governor 
of the state. What he said in regard to religious work 
gave evidence that he was not speaking upon some 
unfamiliar subject, or reading a statement prepared 
by some secretary. 


Other speakers on the program were Chancellor 
E. H. Lindley of Kansas University; Dr. Nehemiah 
Boynton; Dr. William R. King; Secretary Hubert C. 
Herring of Boston, Mass.; Rev. Asa J. Ferry of 
Chicago; Prof. Earl Dean Howard of Northwestern 
University; Dr. Robert A. Ashworth, Editor of The 
Baptist. A banquet was held on Thursday in the 
Masonic Temple. The addresses of the evening were 
given by Bishop Ernest L. Waldorf of Kansas City 
and Dr. Roy B. Guild of the Federal Council. 

All were agreed that this must be an annual event 
in the religious life of the state. 
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ILLINOIS 


The second annual Illinois Convocation of Ministers 
was held in the First Methodist Episcopal Church in) 
Springfield, February 9-11. The attendance 7 
about the same as last year, some three hundred regis- 
tering, but representing a larger number of communi-: 
ties than before. Rev. Robert A. Ashworth of Th 
Baptist gave an address on “The Call for Constructive 
Unity.” Rev. Holland W. Schloerb of the Hyde Park 
Baptist Church, Chicago, led a carefully prepared and 
helpful service of worship. Dr. Charles Clayton: 
Morrison of the Christian Century delivered a timely 
address on the prohibition situation. The work of 
Secretary Worth M. Tippy, who spoke on “The Place’ 
of Social Work in the Ministry of Christ’ and who 
conducted three important conferences on “Safe= 
guarding Marriage,” “The Church and Industry” and 
“The Churches as Neighborhood Centers,” was help- 
ful to a marked degree. Dr. Nehemiah Boynton gave 
three stimulating addresses at the devotional periods 
on “The Real Men,” “The Real World” and “The 
Real Motive.” At the banquet, Dr. Frederick Fe 
Shannon of Chicago and Dr. Ivan Lee Holt of St. 
Louis were most effective speakers. Hon. Francis 
G. Blair, State Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
presided. 

Dr. H. T. Morrison, President of the Illinois Coun- 
cil of Churches, and Dr. Robert E. Pugh, Executive 
Secretary, interpreted admirably the work of that 
organization to the ministerial body present and 
during the Convocation the annual meeting of the 
State Council was held, with addresses by the officers 
and Dr. B. F. Lamb, of the Ohio Council of Churches. 
Rev. O. F. Jordan of the Community Church 
Workers conducted a helpful conference on that 
enterprise. The final session of the Convocation had 
the privilege of hearing Dr. Fred B. Fisher of Ann 
Arbor, Mich., on “What is Happening in Our World” 
and “Modern Christian Life at Its Best.” 

Those in attendance were emphatic in their approval 
of the program and spirit of the gathering. The 
Committee on Findings, whose chairman was Dr. 
Crimeans of Springfield, presented an admirable 
summary of proceedings, which was made available to 
the press and the public. 


New York 


Plymouth Congregational Church, Syracuse, was 
the scene of the second annual New York State 
Pastors’ Conference, held February 10-11. Thanks 
to the splendid cooperation given by the New York 
State Congregational Conference, whose annual meet- 
ing was held in Syracuse during the same week, the 
attendance was augmented beyond what would other- 
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many years the highly successful minister of the 
First Presbyterian Church of Syracuse, N. Y., 
as the new General Secretary of the New York State 
Council of Churches, has aroused high 
enthusiasm. When the annual meeting 
of the Council convened in Syracuse on 
February 10, some came in a mood of 
discouragement, due to the resignation 
of Rev. C. E. Vermilya from his post 
of leadership in the Council, and the 
} feeling that perhaps the cooperative 
movement in New York State would 
have to “mark time.’ With the election 
} and acceptance of Dr. Fulton, who is 
§ held in great esteem throughout the 
Hi state, the atmosphere of doubt has 
) changed to one of great confidence. 
— It is expected that Dr. Fulton will 
also give direction to the Syracuse Coun- 
§ cil of Churches, which has hitherto had no executive. 
His leadership, it is believed, will mark a significant 
‘advance for the city council as well as for the state. 
A definite proposal for the merger of the New York 
State Council of Churches and the New York State 
Council of Religious Education was discussed at 
length. The plan, as accepted by the Council of 
Religious Education, was approved in general prin- 
ciple and provision made for conference on two points 


‘RES ELECTION of Dr. Albert C. Fulton, for 


JOHN A. VOLLENWEIDER 


Fellowship of Prayer 
Covers the Nation 

The deep interest in the cultiva- 
tion of the devotional life was 
convincingly evidenced during the 
' month of February by the eager de- 

mand from all parts of the country 
’ for the little handbook entitled “The 
Fellowship of Prayer.” The Fed- 
~ eral Council’s office has already sent 
- out approximately 300,000 copies 
and special imprint editions have 
been issued by several denomina- 
| tions, the largest being that of the 
_ Congregational Commission on 
_ Evangelism and the Devotional Life, 
- by which the Fellowship of Prayer 
was originally launched. It is esti- 
mated that the total circulation of 
- the booklet will reach nearly a mil- 
lion copies before Easter. 


CLARENCE H. WILSON 
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New Leaders in Church Cooperation 


having to do with the location and the secretariat. 

Rev. Raymon M. Kistler, pastor of the Central 
Presbyterian Church of Syracuse, is the President 
of the New York State Council of Churches. 


BuFFaLo Catits VOLLENWEIDER 


The large place left vacant in Buffalo 
when Rev. Don D. Tullis left to accept 
the executive secretaryship of the Fed- 
erated Churches of Cleveland, Ohio, 
has been filled by the selection of Rev. 
John A. Vollenweider as the executive 
of the Buffalo Council of Churches. Mr. 
Vollenweider is a graduate of Drew 
Theological Seminary. Since his gradu- 
ation, he has held positions as Director 
of the Wesley Foundation at Morgan- 
town, W. Va., and as associate pastor of 
the Madison Avenue Methodist Epis- 


copal Church, New York. 

Mr. Vollenweider entered upon his new duties in 
Buffalo on February .1. 
program of the churches in that city well developed 
as the result of the leadership Dr. Tullis has* given 
during the last seven years. 
developments under Dr. Tullis’ leadership was the 
union of the Erie County Council of Religious Edu- 
cation with the Council of Churches. 


He finds the cooperative 


One of the important 


The appeal of the Fellowship of 
Prayer has not been limited to our 
own country. The United Church 
of Canada for example, is sending 
the Fellowship to every minister in 
that great communion. 


As illustrative of the appreciation 
which Christians of many denomina- 
tions feel for this devotional help, 
the following letter from a layman 
of Youngstown, Ohio, 
quoted : 


may be 


“How I appreciate the Fellowship 
of Prayer received yesterday! I 
get a real sense of fellowship as I 
read the passages from day to day. 
I have not missed a page in the past 
few years. This united and intelli- 
“gent prayer program _ greatly 
strengthens me.” 
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Bispop McConNELL HAILED IN INDIA 


From many quarters in India come reports of 
the high enthusiasm with which Bishop McConnell’s 
lectures on the Barrows Foundation and, even more, 
Bishop McConnell, himself, have been greeted. Com- 
menting on his presence at the Central Conference of 
Southern Asia of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
Bishop Badley, of Bombay, writes: 

“The first thing that the Central Conference of Southern 
Asia did was to discover Bishop Francis J. McConnell. His 
devotional talks brought a freshness and pungency that were 
a daily delight; while his presidency, in rotation with the 
other two bishops, was. marked by great helpfulness. He 
and Mrs. McConnell brought with them a spirit that greatly 
assisted in the important work of that great gathering; 
while their refreshing frankness and practical approach to 
our problems won the admiration of all. It was remarkable 
that in so short a time they established themselves in the 
confidence and affection of missionaries and Indians alike. 
Southern Asia is now talking of the time when Bishop 
McConnell can return to this field and give some months 


to a spiritual campaign among the students, both Christian 
and non-Christian, of our major institutions.” 


The Calcutarean, in a leading editorial, says of 
him that “his clear-cut incisive reasoning is a joy; 
there is no one whom we would rather have inter- 
preting Christ in India at just this particular and 
strategic time.” 

The February issue of the World Tomorrow car- 
ries a fascinating sketch of Bishop McConnell, 
including a series of illustrative anecdotes under the 
title, “A Statesman Can Be a Prophet.” 


Bishop McConnell is expected to arrive home on 
April 10. 


Planning Disarmament Petition in 


All Lands 


In anticipation of the World Disarmament Confer- 
ence, which is to be convened early in 1932, the Fed- 
eral Council's Commission on International Justice 
and Goodwill has already launched a movement which 
is designed to unite effectively the sentiment which is 
believed to be widespread in all lands in behalf of a 
drastic reduction of armaments. 

At the January meeting of the Administrative Com- 
mittee of the Federal Council, authorization was given 
for the preparation of educational material on the 
subject of disarmament and for cooperation with the 
church leaders of other lands, “in making articulate 
the corporate conscience of the Church at large on 
questions of disarmament.” 

Believing that the Universal Christian Council, 
which has come into being as the result of the Stock- 
holm Conference on Life and Work, now affords a 
great center through which the churches of all lands 
can cooperate in common practical tasks, the Federal 
Council has sent Rev. Henry Smith Leiper, Execu- 
tive Secretary of the Commission on Relations with 


‘be a trip to Europe. 
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Churches Abroad, to Paris to attend the meeting of 
the Universal Christian Council at the end of Fe | 
ruary, and to invite the churches of other lands 
cooperate in furthering this popular appeal for d 
armament by all nations. : 

Further announcement of the plan will be made! 
after Mr. Leiper’s return from conference gE t 
church leaders of other countries. 


Student Contests on the League 
of Nations 


The Fifth National Competitive Examination for] 
High Schools on the league of Nations will be held} 
this year on March 20. The first national prize will 
The questions on the examina- | 
tion will be based on “An Eleven-Year Review of the | 
League of Nations,” published by the League of: 
Nations Association. : 

Inquiries should be addressed to the League of © 
Nations Association, 6 East 39th Street, New York 
City. 
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BISHOP FRANCIS J. McCONNELL 
President of the Federal Council, in India 
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Dr. ZAHNISER VISITS SEMINARIES 


‘In accordance with a special arrangement with 
soston University, Professor Charles R. Zahniser is 
vailable during the second semester and the summer 
or lectures in theological seminaries, training schools 
nd universities, on the spirit and practice of inter- 
urch cooperation. An extensive itinerary has been 
Janned for him, which includes a trip to institutions 
the Far West during February, in the Southwest 
luring March, and in the South and Middle West 
ater in the spring. Between now and the end of 
April, he is scheduled to give series of lectures in 
Yhot fewer than twenty-four theological seminaries, 
niversities and training schools. Usually Dr. Zah- 
“Naiser gives from four to eight lectures or conference 
“hours in each institution. 


_ Among the institutions where Dr. Zahniser is to be 
are the Presbyterian and the Lutheran seminaries in 
§Dubuque, Iowa; the Congregational, Baptist, Epis- 
copal and Presbyterian seminaries in the San Fran- 
cisco area; Occidental College ; University of Southern 
California; University of Arizona; the Southern Pres- 
byterian Seminary at Austin, Texas; the Southern 
Methodist University at Dallas, Texas; Texas Chris- 
tian University Divinity School; the School of Re- 
ligion at the University of Oklahoma; the School of 
Religion at Vanderbilt University; Hamma Divinity 
School (Lutheran), at Springfield, Ohio; and the 
Central Theological and Bonebrake Seminaries at 
‘Dayton, Ohio. 


25.000 CHURCHES USE 


j OSTERMOOR) 
‘CUSHIONS. 


BUILT — NOT STUFF 
OSTERMOOR & C9 INC. 114 Elizabeth St New YorkN 
Illustrated booklets and samples on request 


GREAT THEMES OF THE 
CHRISTIAN FAITH 
Arranged by Charles W. Ferguson 


“A remarkable collection of sermons by great preachers at 
their best.” The Congregationalist. “You will make no 
mistake in purchasing it.” Christian Advocate. ‘Every 
sermon is worth the modest price of the book.” John L. 


Hill. 
$2.00 


RICHARD R. SMITH, INC. 
12 East 41st St., New York MM 
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. The Book of the Yone a 


MORALS 
OF TOMORROW 


By RALPH W. SOCKMAN 


HE widely known minister of the Madison Avenue 
Methodist Episcopal Church, New York, writes about 
the vanishing sense of sin, the challenging of old 
authorities, and the need for moral discipline. Writing 
with his accustomed clarity and vigor, he develops a 
practical artistry of conduct. $2.50 


Enthusiastic Endorsements 


“Combines clear thinking, ethical sensitiveness, and brilliant 
writing. In the midst of many ‘books of the month’ of all sorts 
and variety, this is the book of the year.’ Christian Century. 


“An epoch-making work. It is not too much to say that it 
is essential for the thinking individual.’ 
Philadelphia Public Ledger. 


“Noteworthy in thought, style and text. Expressed with deep 
conviction and intellectual integrity by a clear-thinking mind.” 
New York Times. 


“A thoughtful and eloquent book. Dr. Sackman faces the 
issue from the background of his pragmatic principle that moral- 
ity must be tested by its fruits in human welfare and human 
happiness.” New York Sun, 


RELIGION AND THE 
NEXT GENERATION 


By EDWIN EWART AUBREY 


In this book Dr. Aubrey of the University of Chicago, 
one of the most brilliant of the younger theologians, has 
written for those who cannot honestly instill in their chil- 
dren’s minds a set of traditional ideas of God, prayer, or 
Jesus. By showing how religious attitudes are formed, 
he provides a book for both child guidance and adult 
education. $2.00 


A COUNTRY PARSON 
LOOKS AT RELIGION 


By HAROLD AYDE PRICHARD 


Removed from the clamor of city life and of conflicting 
dogmas, Canon Prichard, rector of St. Mark’s Church, 
Mt. Kisco, N. Y., here writes tranquilly and stimulatingly 
about the problems of modern life and religion. He writes 
searchingly of God and Man, the Bible and the Church, 
the Creeds and Immortality ‘and other subjects close to 
the Christian heart. $2.25 


HARPER & BROTHERS 
Publishers New York 
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STATE CONVOCATIONS OF MINISTERS 
(Continued from page 20) 


wise have been the case. The program had two 
main centers of interest: first, inspirational stimulus 
for the minister himself; and, secondly, the relation 
of the Church to present social problems. Dr. Ashley 
D. Leavitt of Brookline, Mass.; Prof. Daniel J. 
Evans of the Colgate-Rochester Divinity School, and 
Prof. Gaius Glenn Atkins of the Auburn Theological 
Seminary, brought messages that emphasized the cul- 
ture of the spiritual life. Prof. Herbert N. Shenton 
of Syracuse discussed aspects of city life that chal- 
lenge the churches. W. P. Hapgood, of Indianapolis, 
described the experiment of the Columbia Conserve 
Company in democratic industrial relations; Dr. Max 
J. Exner of the American Social Hygiene Association 
discussed the responsibility of the pastor in the field 
of the relations of the sexes; Dr. Mark A. Dawber 
dealt with the problems of the rural church, and 
Kirby Page called the Church to a greater dedication 
to the cause of peace. 

For the development of the New York State 
Pastors’ Conference credit is due especially to Rev. 
Charles E. Vermilya, the retiring Executive Secretary 
of the State Council of Churches, and Dr. Albert 
C. Fulton of Syracuse, Chairman of the Committee 
on Arrangements. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


The Second Annual Pennsylvania Pastors’ Con- 
vention was held in Harrisburg, January 26-27, with 
representatives of 21 denominations in attendance, 
comprising a communicant membership of more than 
1,900,000. Many of those present were official dele- 
gates chosen by denominations on the basis of two 
ministers for every 5,000 communicant members or 
major fraction thereof. Every denomination in the 
Pennsylvania Council was represented and five others, 
coming from practically every county in the state and 
from Maryland, West Virginia, New Jersey, New 
York, Ohio and Illinois. The enrollment was larger 
than last year, notwithstanding the economic depres- 
sion. 

The object of the gathering was twofold: (1) to 
develop more fully the Five-Point Program of the 
State Council, including Comity and Missions, Re- 
ligious Education, Social Service, International Rela- 
tions, with Evangelism as the prevailing motive; and 
(2) to get in closer touch, through prayer and con- 
ference, with the Divine Source of spiritual power 
without which all programs are of no avail. 

Among the speakers were such outstanding Chris- 
tian leaders as Bishop William F. McDowell, of 
Washington, and Bishop Edwin Holt Hughes of 
Chicago; Rev. C. Wallace Petty, First Baptist Church, 


_ to the next convention, which will be held in Harris-| 


Pittsburgh; Rev. William R. King, Executive Secré-} 
tary of the Home Missions Council; and Colon 
Raymond Robins; Prof. Emil E. Fischer, of thei 
Lutheran Theological Seminary, Mt. Airy; Rey, 
Floyd W. Tomkins, Holy Trinity Episcopal Chureh,} 
Philadelphia; Rev. William Chalmers Covert, Gen ‘ 
eral Secretary of the Board of Christian Edu 
of the Presbyterian Church in the U. S. A.; and Rey 
Joseph R. Sizoo, New York Avenue Presbyterian 


Church, Washington. 

The convention was remarkable in its unity of spirit, 
its strong practical helpfulness, its deep prayer fulneg’ 
and in the manifest presence and power of the Holy: 
Spirit. Those who attended left for their homes. 
testifying to the new vision received and the spiritual 
enrichment which came to their lives and with an) 
earnest and prayerful resolve to come and bring others 


burg, January 25-26, 1932. 4 

In connection with the convention there was 
very pope conference of delegates from a number) 
of women’s interdenominational unions and women’ s. 
church and missionary federations, which are mule : 


tiplying throughout the state. 


A Generous Offer to Missionaries 


: 

To any foreign missionary who requests it, Rev. 
John Greenfield, Moravian evangelist of Warsaw, — 
Ind. offers a free copy of his little volume entitled 
“Power From on High.” This is the stirring narra- 
tive of the origin and development of the Moravian — 
Church, which he describes as ‘‘a modern Pentecost.” 

There is also a brief outline of the subsequent his- 
tory of the Moravians, with special reference to their 
emphasis upon their personal Christian experience and 
foreign missionary zeal. 

In 1932, the Moravians celebrate the two-hundredth 
anniversary of their foreign missionary work, which 
antedated William Carey’s going to India by fifty 
years. 


KL 4 300 Quotable Poems on Jesus 
THE MASTER OF MEN 


Thomas Curtis Clark 


“Incomparable! A singing witness to the mastery of Jesus.” 
G. G. A. in The Homiletic Review. 


“It sings itself into the soul.” The Christian Century. 


At All Bookstores—$2.00 


RICHARD R. SMITH, INC. 
New York 
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COKESBURY GOOD BOOKS —1931 
Effectively Deal With Problems of Our Day 


HUMANISM 


Another Battle Line 


N THIS BOOK ten well-qualified 

scholars refute the materialistic 

implications of Humanism and its 
non-theistic preachments. The au- 
thors. write for the most part in 
clear, simple words, and do not 
clutter up their pages with uninter- 
esting technical words and phrases. 
But nowhere do they sacrifice philo- 
sophic utterances to the popular de- 
mand for easy reading. In all of 
the discussions are breadth of vision, 
intellectual tolerance, and keen pene- 
trations of men militant in the cause 
of Christianity, its moral implica- 
tions, and its transcendental evalua- 
tions of life and behavior. This vol- 
ume will command wide attention 
and stimulate valuable discussion. 


Price, $2.25 


The Authority of Christian Experience 
By R. H. STRACHAN, Author of “The Fourth Gospel’ 


This book in discussing the authority of the Church, the con- 
tribution of science, and the authority of Jesus Christ, deals 
with the issues that lie at the very heart of religion. ‘‘It is in 
clarity of thought, persuasiveness of style, and in spiritual power 
a very reat book,’ says Dr. W. F. Garrison. And Dr. Henry 
Sloane Coffin says, ‘‘It is a judicious and enlightening book by 
a scholar competently furnished both in philosophy and his- 
torical criticism, and widely read in literature. . . . I know of no 
more satisfactory handling of the all-important problem of the 
moral authority of Jesus.” Octavo, $2.50 


Men of the Great Redemption 
By WILLIAM L. STIDGER, Boston U. School of Religion 


Studies in the ‘‘Upper Room” experiences of Actor Stone, Poet 
Markham, Author Sheldon, Artist Connick—and other people 
prominent today in many walks of life—to support the author’s 
contention that the Church should renew its emphasis on per- 


sonal religion. 


“A truth that matters tre- 
mendously. There is 
something different about this 
book.’”’—Zion’s Herald. 


Spiritual Adventures 
In Social Relations 


, 
By BERTHA CONDE 


One of the distressing signs 
of our time is the inability of 
people to get along with each 
other—a problem close to the 
heart of the author for some 
time. She has written an in- 
tensely practical book, small 
in size, but large in useful- 
ness and immediate value. 
$1.00 


$1.50 


“It is alive in every line. It 
is a golden link in the chain 
of Christian evidences.’’—Dr. 
S. Parkes Cadman. 


The Preacher and His 


Missionary Message 
By STEPHEN J. COREY 


Dr. Robert E. Speer says: 
“Dr. Corey’s book is the best 
available to put in the hands 
of the pastor to make him an 
efficient advocate of foreign 
missions or of the intelligent 
layman who wants to face the 
teal issues in the missionary 
movement to-day. It is to be 
hoped that his book, written 
in the noble spirit character- 
istic of him, with scrupulous 
fairness and truth, may have 
a wide circulation in all our 
Churches.” $1.50 


A New Series of Vital Messages 
They Crucified and Crucified 


By EDWARD L. KELLER 
Pastor, First English Lutheran Church, Syracuse, N. Y. 


These chapters show not only the sins which motivated political 
and religious leaders two thousand years ago to crucify Jesus. 
The author also shows that these same sins ‘crucify him 
afresh” in our own day. . . . Through nine chapters on those 
“who crucified and crucify’? the reader is made to see clearly 
and to feel deeply. Jesus, “‘The Crucified,” is reverently studied 
in chapter ten. Price, $1.50 


( READ COKESBURY GOOD BOOKS ) 


COKESBURY PRESS, Nashville 


At Your Own 
Bookstore 


a2 “<3 ” 
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hie Sarirty 


icin Shred the 
WORD OF GOD 


AND Assure Yourself 
an INCOME for Life 


IBLE Annuity Bonds of the New York Bible 

Society pay you a dependable income for 
life—from 4°, to 9%, according to your age. 
Through these bonds you aid the great Chris- 
tian work of giving the Bible to those most in 
need of its guidance and comfort. The coupon 
below brings you an interesting booklet which 
gives full details, including letters from many 
satisfied bond holders. Sending for booklet 
places you under no obligation. Fill in and mail 
the coupon now. 


’testariantaestanstantoeslantteestenlanelontons estates 


NEW YORK BIBLE SOCIETY 
5 E. 48th St., Dept. 58, New York, N. Y. 
Without obligation to me, kindly send me a copy of 


your free booklet, "A Truly Christian Investment," 
which gives full details of your Bible Annuity Bonds. 
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News of Taferdenominamenetl Life and Work 


Support of American 
Tract Society Increasing 

For the year closing December 31, 
1930, the contributions to the general 
work of the American Tract Society in- 
creased 16 per cent. Dr. William H. 
Matthews, General Secretary of the 
Society, attributes this gain to the fla- 
grant efforts of atheistit associations 
through atheistic propaganda to dis- 
credit the Christian religion, especially 
among the foreigners, and the feeling on 
the part of earnest Christians _ that 
while large efforts are being made to 
supply bread to the hungry, we should 
follow the example of Christ, as re- 
corded in the sixth chapter of John’s 
Gospel, in offering at the same time 
the Bread of Life. 

In one year 5,585,879 pieces of litera- 
ture in forty languages were distributed. 
A large portion of this literature was 
placed in the hands of foreigners who 
have been under the influence of the 
propaganda of atheists and communists. 
A word of personal sympathy spoken 
by one of the Society’s colporters ac- 
companied by a Christian message, 
printed in a familiar tongue, Dr. Mat- 
thews states, has often changed a feel- 
ing of hatred to one of love. 


Kansas City Provides 
Music Supervision 


A new experiment in the work of a 
council of churches is being pioneered 
in Kansas City, where the Council of 
Churches has established a “Music 
Supervision Service.’ Five churches of 
the city are already using this recently 
established feature of the Council’s 
work. It is aimed at rescuing the 
church choir from amateurishness and 
developing better music in the churches. 
The plan requires each subscribing 
church to maintain at least twenty voices 
in a choir class for twelve weeks. The 
voices are picked from volunteers by 
the musical supervisor, who gives les- 
sons in the essentials of voice culture 
at the nominal rate of twenty-five cents 
per person per week. 


Unofficial Ambassadors 
to the United States 


The report of the Committee on 
Friendly Relations Among Foreign 
Students, Charles D. Hurry, General 


Secretary, for 1931, shows that during 
the current year there are no fewer 
than 10,478 foreign students in the col- 
leges and universities of the United 
States. They come from 102 different 
countries. Canada leads with 1,410 stu- 
dents; China has 1,336; Japan, 1,004; 
the Philippines, 905. 

When it is realized that within a dec- 
ade most of these students will occupy 
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positions of leadership in their home 
lands, the strategic significance of 
friendly and helpful relationships be- 
tween the Church and the students is 
immediately apparent. Under the gen- 
eral stimulus of the Committee on Friend- 
ly Relations Among Foreign Students, 
national Christian Associations have 
been formed among the Chinese, the 
Japanese, the Filipino and the Korean 
Christian students in this country. 


Bishop Parsons Discusses 
Religious Differences 


Bishop Edward L. Parsons of San 
Francisco recently addressed the East 
Bay Religious Fellowship, which was 
originated by William Nat Friend, Rabbi 
Rudolph Coffee and others. W. H. 
Groat, of the Oakland Council of 
Churches, has been instrumental in con- 
tinuing this informal fellowship of forty 
Protestants, Catholics and Jews, who 
meet in Oakland periodically. The fol- 
lowing extract is taken from the re- 
port of Bishop Parson’s remarks: 

“There is a tendency in the United 
States to maintain that differences—re- 
ligious, social, ethical—do not amount 
to much. It is supposed that if people 
get together to eat, sing and joke, they 
become of one mind, Not so. Some 
people’s life principles are truer than 
others. Each man has a right to be- 
lieve that his serious convictions are 
sound and true, but it is not a fact 
that religious faiths are all alike and 
equally valuable. Some principles assay 
higher in truth than others. 

“No member of this East Bay Fel- 
lowship need deprecate his conviction 


that he has discovered certain unique 


religious treasures upon which he can 
rely. We can, however, at the same 
time, be aware that God has not yet 
been fully apprehended and that there 
are ever new spiritual values to be 
explored. Without surrendering our 
own positions, we can yet ask ourselves 
‘What new hint can this man of an- 
other faith bring to us?? And of course 
the closer the fellowship that we have 
with him the better shall we realize our 
agreements with him and the less will 
dividing opinions loom between us. 
“Under any circumstances, we have 
a much wider area of mutual agreement 
—as in our faith in God and our be- 
lief in the spiritual guidance of the 
universe—than of disagreement. We 
may differ about the best expression 
of truth, for there are different ways 
of viewing it, but the reality of God 
ever provides a paramount and unify- 
ing concept. We need not, therefore, 
minimize our differences; but we do 
need ever to see our convictions in the 
light of the convictions of others, and 
from the standpoint of truth as a whole.” 
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Vermont Leads 
in Unity 

Observers who have had the oppor 
tunity of studying church life in al 
parts of the country testify that few, 
if any, states have developed a bett 
spirit of unity than Vermont. Possib 
the explanation may be found in t 
fact that the small size of the state 
makes friendship, and consequently co 
operation, easier. Perhaps the fact that. 
three denominations, Congregational, | 
Methodist, and Baptist, make up the’ 
great majority of the ecclesiastica 
strength of the state, is another advan- 
tage. In any case, the fact is that the 
denominational officials in these three 
bodies have, for several years, been 
facing together the problem of over- 
churching, and through numerous “ex- 
changes of fields,’ and the establish- ! 
ment of federated churches, have made 
remarkable progress in the direction of © 
a more efficient occupation of the field. 


me 
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Brooklyn Federation Sponsors 
Clinic for Nervous Disorders 


In recognition of the profound influ- | 
ence of healthful thinking upon mental — 
and physical conditions, a group of 
physicians and clergymen, the latter rep- _ 
resenting the Brooklyn Federation of — 
Churches, have joined their efforts to 
bring the resources of both professions 
to such patients as seem likely to be 
benefited. A 
orders has been established at the 
Church of the Holy Trinity, Rev. J. 
Howard Melish, rector. The clinic is 
open every Friday from one to three 
o'clock. 

The clinic suggests for treatment the 
following types of patients: functional 
nervous disorders, border-line mental 
cases, also those whose habits or ab- 
normal actions may be corrected by re- 
ligious influence. Patients are accept- 


able to the clinic only when referred ~ 


by or with the consent of their family 
or attending physician. 

The attending neuro-psychiatrist is 
Laurent Fernier, M. D., and the attend- 
ing physician is Lowell B. Eckerson, . 
M.D. The ministers are being assisted 
this year by Rev. Elwood Worcester, 
of Boston, who comes to Brooklyn 
every week for this clinic. The attend- 
ing clergymen, representing the Fed- 
eration of Churches, are Rev. J. Stanley 
Durkee, Rev. John Howland Lathrop, 
Rey. Frank E. Simmons and Dr. Melish. 

Speaking especially for the ministers, 
Dr. Worcester said: “Our work in be- 
half of sick people is primarily re- 
ligious in aim, though scientific in 
method. Great as is our interest in 
psychotherapy as a science, greater still 
is our interest in the spiritual life. Our 
primary thought in regard to the men 
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PULPIT 


and CHOIR G O W N S 


PULPIT HANGINGS, BOOKMARKS, ETC. 
CUSTOM TAILORING FOR CLERGYMEN 


Specialists for half a century. 


131-133 E. 23d St. 
New York 


Cox Sons & Vining, Inc. 


Marr & Colton Pipe Organs 


Beauty of Tone—Excellence of Construction 


Factory and Main Office 


WARSAW, NEW YORK 


THE HOLY BIBLE 
A New Translation by James Moffatt 


The Incomparable version for gift, study and devotion. 
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‘The Perry Pictures 


Order Your Easter Pictures Now 


The Last Supper Leonardo Da Vinci 
Use them to illustrate the Easter Church 
School lessons. They make lasting impres- 
sions upon the minds of the children. To wit- 
ness the interest and understanding they will 
awaken, send 50 cents for our set of 25 Easter 
pictures, size 514x8. 


ONE CENT SIZE. 3x314. For 50 or more. 
TWO CENT SIZE. 5%x8. For 25 or more. 
Send 50 cents for 25 for cic or 25 Art 
Subjects. Size 5% x 
One eae School 
Teacher Writes 


Large Pictures for 
Framing. Artotypes 
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“The greatest translation by the man most ably prepared Beer 4 sevinichass dacludian 


RICHARD R. SMITH, INC. 
12 East 41st St.. New York 


Is YOUR 


ROGRESSIVE churches recognize the vital 
Pri of being up to date—of running their 

organization on a practical and modern basis. 
These churches move steadily forward—holding 
the interest of both young and old. 

No progressive church can afford to be without 
an attractive and interesting church calendar in 
these days in which intelligent and honest pub- 
licity and advertising play so large a part in our 
daily lives. ‘The church calendar has ceased to be 
a luxury and has become a necessity. Carefully 
computed records demonstrate that churches using 
weekly bulletins or calendars are more successful 
in all phases of activity. 

Alert and progressive pastors have been quick to 
observe that the Ideal Church Calendar enables 
them to keep their congregations continually think- 
ing of Christianity and the Church in broad terms, 
thus building up a group consciousness and feeling 
of solidarity within the congregation. Interdenomi- 
national in form, the Ideal Church Calendar has 
many unique features. Each issue is illustrated 
Topics in every important branch of religious and 
church life are discussed. 

Our calendar is available in two forms—as a four 
page bulletin with two pages blank for local notes 


CHURCH 


Thee : “Am highly pleased with my 

to make it.” J. H. Jowett. fie ane ee ees previous. order. My. little 
Send $2.00 for The Last Sup- Sunday School class is wait- 

$ 3.3 0, $ 5.00, $ 1 0.00 per and Christ in Gethsemane ing breathlessly for the next 


by Hofmann. lot.” 


Send 15 cents in coin or stamps for 64-page 
Catalogues Catalogue of 1600 miniature illustrations. 


The [Ye rry T° ictures CG. Box 91, Malden, Mass. 


PROGRESSIVE? 


—or as an insert to slip into your own local calen- 
dar: Containing fifty per cent of general material, 
the calendar satisfies the postal requirements for a 
second class mailing permit. This enables you to 
send copies to your entire congregation through 
the mail at a total cost of only a few cents. 

The price of our calendar is very low. For a total 
expense of only $8.50 you can secure 200 copies 
of each of four issues postpaid. You can use it 
weekly, semi-monthly, monthly or at any interval 
you like. 

Fill in the coupon and let us send you samples of our 


calendar service together with information as to how to 
finance and circulate a church calendar. 


CHURCH PUBLICATIONS 
80 Lafayette Street New York, N. Y. 


CHURCH PUBLICATIONS, INc. 
80 Lafayette Street, New York, N. Y. 


You may send me samples and prices of: 


[1]. Ideal Church Calendar Insert 
[] Ideal Church Calendar—Standard form. 
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and women commited to our care is 
dominated by the moral and religious 
motive. We wish not merely to help 
make them well, but to make them bet- 
ter, to open to them the door of a 
larger, freer, happier and more useful 
life. We believe that in the Christian 
religion we have a therapeutic and pro- 
phylactic power of the first importance.” 


Pennsylvania Making 
Advance in Comity 


The annual meeting of the Commis- 
sion on Comity and Missions of the 
Pennsylvania Council of Churches was 
held February 17, in Harrisburg, just 
as the BULLETIN was going to press. 


The work of this commission has 
made far greater progress during the 
past year than in any preceding year. 
More than two hundred comity cases 
have been solved in sections which 
have been over-churched and the num- 
ber is. increasing each year. Many his- 
toric and helpful churches have been 
preserved and thousands of dollars 
saved the denominations. The economic 
depression has made this work par- 
ticularly urgent and much unnecessary 
overhead expense has been eliminated. 
Under-churched sections have also 
been cared for. 


At the meeting addresses were made 
by Rev. S. Charles Hoover, pastor of 
the Second Reformed Church, Harris- 
burg, and Director of the State Survey; 
Dr. James M. Mullan of Philadelphia, 
Chairman of the Commission; Dr. Wil- 
liam R. King, New York, Executive 
Secretary of the Home Missions Coun- 
cil; and Rev. William L. Mudge, 
Executive Secretary of the Pennsyl- 
vania Council of Churches. 


Toledo Leads 
in Interracial Education 


In accordance with its annual custom 
of several years, the Toledo Council 
of Churches used Race Relations Sun- 
day, February 8, as an occasion for 
great emphasis upon interracial under- 
standing and cooperation. Leading 
white and Negro pastors exchanged pul- 
pits. Eugene Kinckle Jones, Executive 
Secretary of the National Urban 
League, was the special Negro guest. 
He spoke at seven meetings on Sun- 
day and Monday, including services at 
leading churches, a luncheon conference 
of the Women’s Auxiliary of the Coun- 
cil of Churches and a conference of 
school officials on vocational guidance 
and vocational placement of colored stu- 
dents. The Conference on Vocational 
Guidance for Negroes was attended by 
many of the leading educators of the 
city, including the Superintendent of 
Schools, the principals of the various 
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high schools, and the President and sev- 
eral members of the faculty of the Uni- 
versity of Toledo. 


Dr. Goodell at Annapolis 


One of his annual engagements which 
Dr. Goodell especially prizes is his 
preaching at the Naval Academy at 
Annapolis. On February 8, Dr. Goodell 
had the privilege of speaking to two 
thousand midshipmen. He comments 
most favorably upon the religious life 
of the Academy and quotes Chaplain 
Lash as saying that over eighty per cent 
of the students are members of some 
church. 


In Behalf 
of Migrant Workers 


Miss Adela J. Ballard, Western Super- 
visor of Migrant Work of the Council 
of Women for Home Missions, has 
been in the East for the Home Mis- 
sions Congress and has remained for 
speaking engagements in New England 
and in New Jersey, New York, Mary- 
land and the District of Columbia. She 
is now preparing a book on migrants, 
which will be helpful in institutes and 
schools of missions, 


Brooklyn Federation 
Announces New Plans 


The Brooklyn Federation of Churches 
has prepared its 1931 budget, amounting 
to $43,480, a substantial increase over 
1930. It is estimated that extra- 
budgetary items will bring the final 
budget up to at least $55,000. This first 
figure, as announced, includes $100 to 
be expended on preliminary work for 
the study of race relations, a particu- 
larly knotty question in Brooklyn. The 
organization is also announcing new 
physical education courses under its 
auspices for Sunday school teachers, 
juvenile church leaders and scoutmas- 
ters. These have already opened with 
a registration of more than fifty young 
men, representing borough churches of 
several denominations. They are be- 
ing held in the Lafayette Avenue Pres- 
byterian Church, the large gymnasium 
of which is well equipped for the pur- 
pose. The classes include the theory 
of physical work, practical demonstra- 
tion in marching, drills and calisthenics, 
games and refereeing and rules. The 
object of this course is “to provide a 
physical education leader for every 
church in the borough and to stimulate 
athletic activities in the parish-houses, 
hoping that this is the start of a move- 
ment which will result ultimately in 
full-year courses in physical education, 
with representatives enrolled from 
every church in the borough.” Such 
an opportunity as this is vital for those 
who are working with boys in the en- 
vironment of so crowded a city as 
Brooklyn. 
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THE BOOK OF THE DECADE! 


RELIGION IN A 
CHANGING 
WORLD 


Rabbi Abba Hillel Silver 


The best-selling book since ~ 


The Impatience of a Parson. 
No book in our day has met 
with such universal commenda- 
tion and acclaim. 


CATHOLIC: 


"Please tell every clergyman ‘in 
America that if he would immedi- 
ately enrich his ministry, strengthen 
his appeal to the hearts and minds 
of men and women’ of the present 
age, yes, if he would be born anew 
in a very real sense, he must read 
this noble work. It is irresistible. | 
have never read a book of such 
superabounding worth throughout a 
long reading life of more than five 
and sixty years.''"—Archbishop Fred- 
eric E, J. Lloyd. 


JEWISH: 


"A book to be read not once, or 
twice, but many, many times. ... A 
book that includes, yet transcends 
the finest fruit of the world’s philos- 
ophy.'—The Modern View. 


SECULAR: 


"Rabbi Silver speaks with the 
words of the sage rather than the 
thunders of the preacher. 
reading in an age of distraction.’"— 
Harry Hansen in the New York 
World. 


PROTESTANT: 


"lt is the finest thing in the field! 
Chapter after chapter has thrilled 
and captured me. The man who 
wrote this book is, by the measure of 
practically everything he has written, 
a great Christian!'—Daniel A. Poling. 

“We have never read a. volume 
that expressed in a finer manner, with 
a clearer enunciation, with greater 
force and better philosophical un- 
derstanding the problems with which 
religion is faced.'——The Christian 
Century. 

You must not, you cannot fail to 
read this prophetic utterance on the 
place of religion in the life of the 
modern world. 


$2.00 
AT ALL BOOKSTORES 


RICHARD R. SMITH, Inc. 
12 East 41st Street 
New York 
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The Challenge of Russia 


By SHERwoop Eppy 
$2.50. 


HERWOOD EDDY’S last book is a 
challenging picture of communist 
ussia. The author is manifestly eager 
o be fair to Russia, equally fair to 
pitalist countries, and most of all to 
he reader. He is concerned primarily 
ith the facts, but his deepest interest 
s in the significance of the facts. Dr. 
Eddy is a skillful and interesting writer, 
ell-informed and dramatic. 

He believes that “Russia constitutes a 
challenge to America and the world” 
and that “there is no country that is 
more important to understand or that 
is likely more profoundly to affect the 
rest of the world, whether for good or 
evil, in the' coming years and genera- 
tions.” 

To enable the reader to judge of his 
qualifications, Dr. Eddy tells of his six 
visits to Russia, in 1911 and 1912, before 
the war, and in 10923, 1926, 1929 and 
since the war. Throughout the 
volume he refers repeatedly to person- 


Farrar and Rinehart. 


‘al experiences and observations and to 
individual contacts 


and conversations. 
He states that he has “endeavored to 
be objective, impartial and neutral, 


criticizing freely and unsparingly what 


he considers to be the serious evils in 


‘the soviet system, yet admitting with 


equal frankness and appreciation any 
values that may be found in Russia.” 
Chapters I to VIII are chiefly de- 
scriptive. Should one limit his reading 
to these chapters, he might easily think 


of Dr. Eddy as an enthusiastic believer 
'in Russian communism. 


In Chapters 
IX, X and XIII comes his criticism, 
which is trenchant and fundamental. 


Dr. Eddy is no communist, however he 
may recognize and commend many as- 


pects and the striking achievements of 
Russia’s communistic experiment. His 
acquaintance with the moral, social and 
religious conditions in capitalist coun- 
tries, where he has traveled and studied 
and preached for thirty years, enables 


| him to see and appraise Russia’s ex- 


wh tie. ~~ aie 


periment with a “yardstick” that many 
visitors to Russia lack. Mr. Eddy’s 
fundamental interests are  ethico-re- 
ligious. It is from this standpoint that 
he has sought to evaluate what has been 
taking place in the political, economic 
and financial life of the people. 

“Here is a land,” he declares, “which 
is building a whole new social order.” 


Other countries are trying slowly to 
-reform their social structure and eco- 


nomic life. Russia seeks to reach the 
goal by a short cut, by a single heroic 
effort. ‘With many colossal mistakes 
[Russia] is actually realizing a new 
government, a new industry, collective 
agriculture, a new education and cul- 
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ture, a new conception of morality and 
the home, the building of a new Rus- 
sia and some day of a new world, how- 
ever little the majority would care to 
live in such a world. There has never 
been another movement quite like it.” 

Dr. Eddy quotes with approval the 
judgment of Professor Calvin B. Hoo- 
ver of Duke University, who says that 
“the history of the world for the next 
fifty years, and perhaps for a much 
longer period, depends upon the result 
of events in the Soviet Union during the 
present year... . If bourgeois civiliza- 
tion is capable of learning from the 
social and economic experience of Soviet 
Russia, then the Russian Revolution will 
have been as real a contribution to hu- 
man progress as was the French Revo- 
lution. ... Unless the capitalistic order 
can find ways and means to improve 
very measurably the standards of living 
of its lowest classes of laborers, and at 
the same time to reconcile the economic 
rivalries between nations, a militant and 
fantastic Russian Communism will be 
hammering at the gates of Berlin by 
the end of the present decade.” 

Dr. Eddy does not believe that Bol- 
shevistic communism can permanently 
succeed. The cultivation of democratic 
control in all parts of the union will 
ultimately overthrow the existing tyran- 
nical and terroristic dictatorship. The 
policy of world revolution by violence 
and destruction and its attitude of big- 
otry and intolerance will never win 
permanently the loyal support of even 
the Russian people, much less those of 
other lands. 

“Dictatorships,” the author holds, 
“are dangerous both to the dictator and 
to the dictated.” Dictatorship “begets 
a lust for power and a contempt for 
liberty and for individual personality 
that may prove as prolific a root of 
evil as the love of money.” Mr. Eddy 
states that Bolshevist promises of a 
universal social utopia are based on as 
“monstrous” and “naive” a credulity as 
that which stupefied believers in the 
“incorruptible bodies of the miracle- 
working saints of the Czarist church.” 

But Dr. Eddy is also a keen critic of 
the social and economic evils of capital- 
istic countries. He cites facts and fig- 
ures in support of his criticism. His 
closing chapter, entitled “The Outlook 
for the Future,” contrasts the evils of 
radical communism with those of radi- 
cal capitalism, and insists that the solu- 
tion for the evils of both systems lies 
in the refusal “to be silent about the 
wrong of either or the values of both.” 
“Neither the greed of private profit for 
the few nor the tyranny of a single 
class dictatorship for the many” can be 
permanent. Both groups must finally 
come under the control of a passion for 
rocial justice, for individual liberty and 
for personal development. 


Dr. Eddy closes with eight paragraphs 
in which he seeks to define the ideal and 
objectives of a satisfying social order. 
This ideal involves “a higher synthesis 
that shall combine individual liberty 
and social justice. To this synthesis 
both thesis and antithesis will contrib- 
ute, both America and Russia will have 
their part to play.” 

Sipney L. GULICK. 


Some Folks Won’t Work 


By CLIncH CALKINS 
Harcourt, Brace & Co. $1.50. 


HIS BOOK should be given the 

widest possible circulation. It will 
drive home the intolerable human suf- 
fering which results from unemploy- 
ment and arouse the conscience on the 
subject as no church resolutions, aca- 
demic treatises, or political agitation can 
possibly do. Consisting of actual case 
studies of families affected by unem- 
ployment, collected by competent social 
workers during a “prosperous” year, end- 
ing March, 1920, the book tells its own 
story of heroic struggle against impos- 
sible odds, of broken homes, moral dis- 
integration, women and children driven 
to work under long hours for a pit- 
tance, of undernourished children, of 
disease and death, despair, and suicide 
which fairly breaks your heart. The 
cases selected are those where the heads 
of families are willing and able to work. 
No case history was accepted in which 
temperament, drink, sickness or incom- 
petence was the determining factor in 
unemployment. 

The book shatters for all time the easy 
assumptions of some comfortable people 
who dismiss the problem of unemploy- 
ment with the comment that “some 
folks won’t work” and “any man can 
find work if he really wants it.’ The 
tragedy and pathos of the carpenter 
long out of work who finally found 
a job, worked half a day, slowly put 
his tools away and fell dead—from star- 
vation so the doctors said; of the man 
who after months of desperate efforts 
to find work was driven into bootleg- 
ging to save his family from starvation 
was finally arrested and sentenced by 
the judge to “thirty days at hard labor,” 
and of the other epics of unemployment 
will stir even the most complacent 
among our privileged classes if they 
read this book. 

Those who have the pastoral over- 
sight of the souls of the well-to-do 
will want to see that this book comes 
to their attention. It is literally a mat- 
ter of life and death that the conscience 
of the Nation should be aroused, not 
only to the need of relief but to the ne- 
cessity of permanent preventives of 
unemployment. 

James Myers. 
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Jesus, the Son of God 


By BenyAMIN W. BAcon 
Henry Holt & Co. $1.50. 


ORMER STUDENTS of Professor 

Bacon must have noted with gratifi- 
cation the extent to which the critical 
scholar has become the evangelical 
preacher. He has grown more and 
more constructive (shall one say re- 
ligious?) as does any man who really 
grows and joins the ranks of scientists 
in other fields who reach religion by 
their own paths and processes. 

So this is not quite the same Profes- 
sor Bacon to whose teaching the re- 
viewer owed much thirty-five years ago. 
And yet, at the same time, he is.none 
the less, but even more, a critic, still 
advancing conclusions, at times perhaps 
a bit more bold than in the earlier 
days. The difference is that his textual 
and exegetical conclusions have con- 
stantly led him to bring out the more 
ultimate truths which many an evangel- 
ist is preaching. 

His discrimination, in the Gospel nar- 
ratives, between “What the Eye Saw,” 
“What the Ear Heard” and “What En- 
tered into the Heart to Conceive” is a 
very helpful analysis, although, to be 
sure, it would require a Bacon to follow 
Professor Bacon with competent un- 
derstanding. It is, however, easy to see 
that, at least for himself, he reaches 
fundamental evangelical results by his 
critical processes and while he regards 
the Fourth Gospel (and to some extent 
the others) as not altogether historical, 
it is of major interest that his view of 
John’s Gospel, which would appear 
very disparaging to a literalist, leads 
him to John’s view of Jesus and thus 
gives the title to his book. 

CHARLES S. MACFARLAND. 


The Invisible Christ 


, By Ricarpo Rojas 
Abingdon Press. $2.50. © 


HIS UNIQUE BOOK, translated 

from the Spanish by W. E. Brown- 
ing and containing an introduction by 
Robert E. Speer, records a series of 
three intimate conversations. The dia- 
logue takes place between the author 
and a Roman Catholic bishop. It is the 
moving story of a spiritual quest which 
led the seeker—the Argentine’s leading 
writer, formerly Rector of the Uni- 
versity of Buenos Aires—into broader 
realms of life, history and thought. 

Students of the world-wide search for 
a fuller knowledge of the Christ cannot 
neglect this fascinating and brilliant 
book. It has had a wide influence in 
Latin America and Spain and has just 
been translated into French and Italian. 
It is reverent, beautiful—‘‘Papini plus 
accurate scholarship” and truly catholic 
experience. Rojas deals with the dy- 
namic significance of the manifold 
representations of Jesus in art, the 
manifold record of His teachings, and 
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the rich experience of mankind inspired 
by His spirit. “Tell me your concep- 
tion of Christ,” he says, “and I will tell 
you what you are.” 

Although educated as a Roman Cath- 
olic, he feels at one with all other lovers 
of Jesus, and on the basis of the New 
Testament, presses the necessity faced 
by Rome “to open wide the ways of 
the inner life to all those who are not 
satisfied with being within the Church.” 


Alternatives to War 


By Mrs. Fitorence G, Tuttre 
Harper & Bros. $3.00. 

A CLEAR, comprehensive and delight- 

fully written discussion of the cru- 
cial question of this’ generation. The 
author clearly sees that, if war is to be 
abolished, it must be by constructive 
policies and institutions that will secure 
the solution of international contro- 
versies without resort to war. She, of 
course, starts with the world as a great 
community. She is concerned primarily 
with America’s place, responsibility and 
opportunity in this community. She 
frankly states that the chief obstacles 
to the establishment of the institutions 
of peace are: “ignorance and indiffer- 
ence.” She believes that what is su- 
premely needed is information, The 
American people are converted and con- 
vinced, not by propaganda, but by facts. 
She seeks, and with success, to give 
the facts. 


Good Friday 


A Passion Play of Now 


By Tracy D. Mycatr 
Privately printed, 23 Bank Street, 
New York. $.50. 

LTHOUGH this little drama was 
written twelve years ago—in the 
period immediately following the World 
War—it is still so timely as to merit 
special consideration .in Holy Week, 
1931. 
The story centers around a conscien- 
tious objector confined to prison in war- 


time because of his loyalty to his Christ. 


tian conviction that he must not take the 
life of others. The effect of the conver- 
sation between the victim, the keeper and 
the doctor is deeply moving. The keeper 
has come to see in the patient sufferer 
one so Christ-like that he cannot help 
thinking of himself (and of society that 
keeps the innocent victim in jail) as 
Judas Iscariot. 

The play will adapt itself readily to 
presentation by a young people’s society 
in a local church without any elaborate 
equipment. 
one can read it, still less witness its pres- 
entation as a drama, without gaining 
a new insight into the moral blindness 
involved in imprisoning men whose only 
crime is “taking Jesus at His word.” 

A foreword by John Haynes Holmes 
relates briefly the almost incredible 
treatment of some of the conscientious 
objectors during the war. 


It- is sates to) say that no . 


R Books for th 
=4 Pre-Easter 


Season | | 
A LIFE OF JESUS Basil Math 


A book of amazing reality, easy to read 
impossible to forget. Let this extraordin 
account enrich your devotional life and + 
of your boy or girl. $3 


GREAT DAYS OF THE LAST WE 

B. H. Brun 
Deals with the Day of Popularity, the Day o} 
Loneliness, of Trial and Ejection, of Deat) 
and Seeming Defeat, and the Day of Victor} 
and Vindication. $1.0) 


JESUS AS A FRIEND George Stewar 


Through twelve friends of Jesus, the auth 
makes a new and striking approach to th 
character of the Galilean. The author's gift 
were never put to finer use. $1.51 


ESSENTIALS P. Carnegie Simpsor 
A practical book that cuts through fruitlesi 
theorizing, and points the way to those defi 
nite essentials which bring lasting hapee 
and satisfaction. $1.50 


WHAT CAN STUDENTS BELIEVE? : 
Arranged by Elmore McKee 

A book of selected Yale sermons by Presi- 
dent James Rowland Angell, Harry Emerson 
Fosdick, Reinhold Niebuhr, George A. But? 
trick, Charles R. Brown, Henry Sloane Coffin, 
and others. $2.00 
THE PASTOR'S POCKET BIBLE | 
J. Richard Spann 

An arrangement of Scripture passages classi- 
fied and designed for immediate reference. 
They are selected and set down to meet the 


varying needs of every Christian pastor. 
$1.25 


THE DIVINE COMPANIONSHIP 

J. S. Hoyland 
By the exercise of rare intuition, the author 
has avoided the sentimentality which mars 
many devotional books. There is an exquisite 
fitness in both the thought and language of 
these devotions. $1.00 


IT SHALL NOT BE AGAIN 

Thomas Curtis Clark 
Seventy-five poems of peace and brother- 
hood by America's foremost poet of good 
will. $1.00 


LIVING ON TIP-TOE 

M. K. W. Heicher 
A capital series of inspirational talks in the 
language of youth by one who knows youth. 


$1.50 
FACING NORTH O. C. Herbrecht 


The outgrowth of a successful adventure with 
an alert boys’ class; full of stories and sug- 
gestions. $1.50 


PILATE'S THREE QUESTIONS _ 

J. D. Jones 
A fine homiletic consideration of the three 
questions Pilate raised with Jesus. Great 


for Lent. Paper $.50 
At Your Religious Bookstore 
RICHARD R. SMITH, Inc. | RR 


12 East 41st Street 
New York 


a 
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She Meaning of the Cross 
xy Henry Sloane Coffin 


resident of Union Theological Seminary, New York 


Dr. Coffin explains what crucified Christ, why 
e had Himself crucified, how we shall interpret 
he cross, and perhaps most important of all, how 
Whe meaning of the cross can improve our lives 
‘o-day. It is written simply—a clear interpreta- 
ion that any one can understand. $1.50 


The Expository Times. 


Pathways to Certainty 


“iby William Adams Brown, D.D., Ph.D. 
ull author of “Beliefs That Matter,” etc. 


i, “Professor Brown has made a worthy addition 
to his already notable contribution in the inter- 
 preting of religion to the modern mind. One in 
search of religious certainty in an age of doubt 
*] will do well to read this book carefully.” 
—Christian Century. 


A Religious Book Club Selection. $2.50 


The Philosophy of the Good Life 


by the Rt. Rev. Charles Gore, D.D. 
formerly Bishop of Oxford, author of “The Reconstruction of Belief,” etc. 
In his latest work Dr. Gore’s thesis is that the good life and that moral view of 


God and the world which finds its highest expression in the Christian revelation is 
most rational and worthy of acceptance. “‘Noone is better fitted for the work.” — 
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Men of Conviction 


by Henry Bradford Washburn | 
Dean of the Episcopal Theological School, Cambridge, Mass. 


In this inspiring and spiritually helpful book 
about religious experience Dean Washburn 
shows how the lives of such men as Athanasius, 
Hildebrand, St. Francis, Ignatius Loyola, and 
others can be of value to us to-day. 

Illustrated. $2.50 


$3.00 


The Mind of Christ in Paul 


LIGHT FROM’ PAUL ON PRESENT PROBLEMS OF CHRISTIAN 
THINKING 


by Frank C. Porter 
Professor of Biblical Theology, Emeritus, Yale Divinity School 


“In the field of Pauline interpretation and 
early Christology this is a work of capital impor- 
tance.... It is a great achievement. One of the 
greatest studies of a religious problem that our 
age has produced.” —New York Herald Tribune. 

$2.50 


The Fishermen’s Saint 
by Sir Wilfred Grenfell 


author of “The Labrador Doctor,” etc. 


In this address made when he was installed as Rector of St. Andrews University, 


“Grenfell of Labrador” delivered ‘“‘one of those irresistible meaty sermons on An- 


drew... the patron saint of fishermen. It is Dr. Grenfell at his best... a delight 


to read.” —The Christian Advocate. 


| What's Life All About? 


' A KEY FOR THOSE WHO ASK THE QUESTION 


by Bertha Condé 


Pee tag 


“Miss Condé makes of life an adventure in cre- 
ative living. This is a book to be strongly rec- 
ommended.’—Religious Education. $2.00 


$1.00 


Ventures in Belief 


Edited, and with a conclusion, 
by Henry P. Van Dusen 


“Twelve leaders in contemporary religious 
thought make personal confessions of faith and 
some of the reasons for the faith that 1s in them. 
Certainly they are not commonplace; at times 
they are startling, but they are honest and 
searching.”’—Boston Transcript. $2.00 


at your bookstore 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 597 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
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Community Planning in Unem- 
ployment Emergencies 
By Joanna C. Cotcorp 
Russell Sage Foundation, New York. 
$.25. 

OANNA C. COLCORD, Director of 

the Charity Organization Depart- 
ment of the Russell Sage Foundation, 
has made a valuable compilation of 
“recommendations growing out of ex- 
perience” on community plans for re- 
lief in unemployment emergencies. This 
pamphlet covers the appointment, or- 
ganization and functions of emergency 
committees. Under the section “What 
should be the aims of such a commit- 
tee,” the following items are listed: (1) 
Gathering facts—a census of unem- 
ployed; (2) Distribution of real work, 
(a) Employment exchanges, (b) Recom- 
mended policies of industry in spread- 
ing employment, wage rates, etc., (c) 
The general public as employers, (d) 
Public works. ‘There are sections on 
Developing Resources of Relief, includ- 
ing “made work” and “direct relief.” 
A section deals with suggestions for a 
program for a Permanent Committee 
on Unemployment covering unemploy- 
ment statistics, public employment ex- 
changes, education of local manufac- 
turers to regularize their industries, 
long-range planning of public works, 
vocational guidance and training for 
juveniles and industrial programs for 
handicapped. Under the section on 
“Legislation” no mention is made of 
unemployment insurance or unemploy- 
ment reserves required by law or any 
other concrete proposals. 

It is a distinct shock, when one reads 
in the appendix the excellent papers 
reprinted from the Report of the 
Mayor’s Committee on Unemployment 


(New York, 1917) and from “The 
Burden of Unemployment,” Russell 
Sage Foundation, 1923, to have it 


brought home that practically all the 
present suggestions (including the fur- 
ther suggestion of unemployment insur- 
ance) were made so long ago, but so 
little has been done to bring them into 
effect until the dreadful suffering of the 
present depression has once more 
brought these problems to the forefront 
of public attention. 

Necessary, useful and timely as is the 
material in the present pamphlet, one’s 
mind is driven back upon the necessity 
of evolving, in addition, the basic and 
permanent preventives of unemployment. 


The Utopia of Unity 

By Jay S. StToweLy 

Fleming H. Revell. $2.2 
HE AUTHOR sub-titles his work 
“The Other Side of Church Union” 
and thus produces a rather polemic 
treatise. It is, however, a real contri- 
bution to the subject. He proceeds on 
the assumption, which others might not 
altogether admit, that church union 
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would begin by abolishing denomina- 
tions. The result is that he overstates 
the differences between denominations, 
overlooking the fact that there are often 
equal differences within any one of 
them. His assumption that “community 
churches” essentially constitute “another 
denomination” betrays some lack of 
thought as to other possibilities in their 
development. 

Mr. Stowell reaches more solid 
ground when he deals with the imme- 
diate situation. He prophesies the 
growth of the Federal Council and 
Home Missions Council by the commit- 
ment to them of an increasing number 
of joint tasks. His analysis of these 
tasks is obviously correct. 

Like most polemics, the volume over- 
states its negatives but reaches clear 
light in its constructive sections. 


In the Senate 


By GEORGE WHARTON PEPPER 
University of Pennsylvania Press. $2.00. 


ORMER SENATOR GEORGE 

WHARTON PEPPER is in a posi- 
tion to know just how the Senate goes 
about its business. It is important that 
citizens, generally, become familiar with 
Senate procedure. This is especially 
true when the advice and consent of 
the Senate are asked for in the ratifica- 
tion of treaties and in the conduct of 
international relations. Is the Senate a 
democratic body? Does it make for 
legislative efficiency? Mr. Pepper an- 
swers these questions, and in answering 
them makes an evaluation of current 
American politics. 


The Concordant Version is not dis- 
cordant. It is scientific and safe. 


CONCORDANT PUBLISHING CO. 
2823 East 6th Street, Los Angeles, Calif. 


i aiemal) + 
‘ piration?! enial : 
Enioveble * Leaders ce conmiptve booklets 
Experie! d for y" 
Seve Free From 


ER Richmond, 
THe W! 


Personally 
Conducted, 
from 


$395 


‘For the Love of Mankind” 


is the title of a carefully written, beautifully 
illustrated brochure, which describes how 
thousands of churches have satisfied the 
spiritual hunger of the hard of hearing... 
Upon request, we will send youa FREE copy. 


Dictograph Products Co., Inc., Dept. 83T 
220 West 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 


STUDY AT HOME— 


Central University, America’s oldest 


Home Study Institution offers non- 
resident courses leading to degrees. 
Address the Secretary. 

CENTRAL UNIVERSITY 
(Dept.B) Irvington, Indianapolis, Ind, 


March, 193) 


ANVIL $1.00 LIBRAR 
| NINE ADDITIONS 


My JESUS OR CHRISTIANITY | 
: Kirby Page | 


i} 
Mil] A challenging study ‘in contrasts, a 
profoundly disturbing book. First 
choice of the Religious Book Club. — 


CONSTRUCTIVE CITIZENSHIP 
L. P. Jacks 


"Let us all read this book!" exclaims 
The British Weekly. Another first 
choice of the Religious Book Club. 


THE CHURCH ON A FULL-TIMEBASIS | 

o—= A.W. Beaven | 
BESS |i sets forth a remarkable story of 7 
how one church made the most of its 
year-round opportunity. 


PERSONAL POWER 
William L. Stidger 


"As practical as wood-chopping, as 
kindling as a bugle in battle,” says 
Edwin Markam. : 


= 


NOT SLOTHFUL 
IN BUSINESS 


Herbert A. Bosch 


This book reminds the Church that it 
must look to the stewardship of life 
as well as money. . 


300 FIVE-MINUTE SERMONS 
TO CHILDREN 
G. B. F. Hallock 


A collection drawn from the widest 
possible range of source material, 
and triple-indexed. 


MY MESSAGE TO SUNDAY SCHOOL 
WORKERS Marion Lawrance 


Written from the experience of a 
generation, this great book deserves 
a place in every worker's library. 


MY_ MESSAGE, 
ro 


SUNDAY SCHOOL 


THE GATEWAY OF 
THe STARS 


George H. Morrison 


The British Weekly says: “Dr. Morri- 
son was a preacher born and made." 
This is one of his best books. 


HIGHWAYS OF THE HEART 
— George H. Morrison 
Sixty brief, pointed addresses on 


nearly every part of the Bible and: 
its manifold message. 


ASK YOUR BOOKSTORE OR WRITE TODAY FOR A 
CLASSIFIED LIST OF THE 65 NOTABLE 
RELIGIOUS BOOKS NOW SOLD AT Sf 
RICHARD R. SMITH, Inc. — 
12 East 4Ist Street New York 


FOUNDATION BOOKS 


A Study of the Church in the Four Provinces 


ST. PAUL’S MISSIONARY 
METHODS 
By Roland Allen 


This book created a discussion in England and among 
foreign missionaries that could almost be called a 
furor. “A clear and able statement of the first prin- 
ciples of missionary work embodied in the New Testa- 
ment.” —The Commonwealth. 


Price $2.50 


MYSTICISM IN CHRISTIANITY 
By W. K. Fleming 


“Chooses a via media between Harnack and Miss 
Underhill—that is to say, he neither identifies Mystic- 
ism with the Catholic type of piety, nor finds in the 
New Testament, illustrations of the elaborately graded 
Mysticism of Mediaeval times.”’—Journal of Theo- 
logical Studies, Oxford. ‘A sound and scholarly his- 
tory of Mysticism.”—London Standard. 


Price $2.50 


CHRISTIANITY AND OTHER ° 
FAITHS 
By W. St. Clair Tisdall 
“Of keen interest and great importance and it may be 
relied on.”—Expository Times. 


“A wide survey of the religions of the world, written 
by a real expert and great linguist.’—Church Times. 


Price $2.50 


MARRIAGE IN CHURCH AND 
STATE 


By T. A. Lacey, Canon of Worcester 
Treats the subject from the earliest Christian times to 
the present. 


“A learned. and stimulating book on the gravest of 
moral questions.”—Church Times. 


Price $3.00 


Prof. Edwin Lewis of Drew University Said: 
“A book by a man who has replied courageously, rev- 
erently and convincingly to practically every difficulty 
men have ever thought of in connection with belief” 
after reading 


COMMON OBJECTIONS TO 
CHRISTIANITY 
By C. L. Drawbridge 


Then he consented to write an introduction to it. In 
this—A Survey of the Leaders and Literature in the 
Conflict Between Christianity and its Opponents—he 
gives the views of 150 thinkers in the theistic discus- 
sion—the intellectual battlefield of the future, accord- 
ing to one reviewer. ‘The style is simple enough to 
make it profitable to any intelligent layman.”—The 
Christian Advocate, N. Y. 


Price $2.50 


THE RULE OF WORK AND 
WORSHIP 
THE LORD’S PRAYER 
By Robert L. Ottley 
Professor of Pastoral Theology, Oxford 
“So successfully combining scholarship with unction 
that it must take its place among the few outstanding 


and undying expositions of the Lord’s Prayer.’— 
Expository Times, Edinburgh. 


Price $2.50 


THE RULE OF FAITH AND HOPE 


THE APOSTLE’S CREED 
By Robert L. Ottley 
“It is a refreshing exposition of Christianity as the 
religion of the better hope, the religion of wonder, of 
glory, of joy—as not primarily a creed or philosophy, 
but a life.’"—The Commonwealth. 


Price $2.50 


THE RULE OF LIFE AND LOVE 


THE TEN COMMANDMENTS 
By Robert L. Ottley 


“Sensible and wise, the product of a cultivated mind. 

This volume is a scholar’s exposition. A fine and use- 

ful quarry for the preacher.”—Journal of Theological 

Studies. ; 
Price $2.50 


SAMUEL R. LELAND 
129 Park Row, New York City 


abundant life, is a great teacher. 


"This beautiful little book . . . . distills from the wisdom of the ages an epigrammatic phi- 


losophy of life." 


"An unusual book of delicate analysis of what we call life, devoid of vulgar sentimentality 
written with Gallic clarity, fitting into our more reflective holiday mood. ... All to the 


good, without being preachy." 


LIFE’'S AN ART 


FRANC-NOHAIN 


After all, life is an art. Skill is required. And worthy models. 
who has made a success of the art of living. 


And a teacher 
Franc-Nohain, specialist in the 


Life 


Good medicine for sick souls, and refreshment for well souls. 


$2 


Sermons 


THE FOOLISHNESS OF PREACHING 
by ERNEST FREMONT TITTLE $2 


"The electric character of preaching of this sort is 
given extraordinary illustration in the group of four 
Lenten sermons—In the Wilderness, On the Moun- 
tain, In the Garden, On the Cross.” 

—Paul Hutchinson 


THE WORLD'S MIRACLE 


by KARL REILAND $1.75 


“One of the few books that we have added to the 
five-foot shelf at the head of our bed." 
—T. H. Price in Commerce and Finance 


A study of the Master 


JESUS THE SON OF GOD 
by BENJAMIN W. BACON 


Recommended for study groups during Lent. 
"Students of the gospels will find this a very fruitful 
book if they will read it beside the open pages of 
the New Testament.” 


$1.50 


—Harold E. B. Speight 


For your reading during Lent 


* spirit of true religion. . . 


Confessions of faith 


A WANDERER'S WAY 
by CHARLES E. RAVEN , $h78 


“Canon Raven's religious autobiography excels any- 

thing he has hitherto done. Still young, he gives 

courage to all youth who find faith difficult." 
—The Churchman 


THE GREAT CONJECTURE 
by WINIFRED KIRKLAND 
"The credo of a modern mystic. 
only in Jesus but in the Christ." 

—Reinhold Niebuhr 


It expresses persuasively the 
. A book that had to be 
written: the author could not keep silent." 
—Outlook and Independent 


$1.25 


. .. She believes not 


"A spiritual tonic. 


A novel 


ARMOR OF LIGHT 
by TRACY D. MYGATT and FRANCES 
WITHERSPOON $2 
"Here is a tale which has a beauty and a strength 


suggestive of Quo Vadis and Ben Hur.?? 
—Edmund B. Chaffee 
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